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CHRONICLE 


Rifles Go to Americans. 
Wilson confirmed the report that arms and ammunition 


Acting Secretary of State 


had been shipped from New York on a Ward liner con 
signed to the American Ambassador in Mexico City. It was 
said that the Mexican’ government countenances the arm- 
ing of foreigners, and that rifles and ammunition would 
be distributed among the Americans to protect them- 
selves in case of an uprising in the Mexican capital. It 
is understood that the Mexican government would not 
assess duties against these arms or against those being 
shipped from Germany and other European governments 
for the use of subjects of countries sending them. Ac 
cording to reports which reached the State Department 


at Washington, unorganized robber bands in Durang 


‘have taken encouragement from the successes of Oroze 


in. Chihuahua, and it is feared they will become un 


manageable should the Federals in that State be with 
drawn for duty in other sections. In permitting 
P i 

shipment of arms across the Mexican border President 
“a ft 1 1c} , 1c leorer arity P ~ ’ 7 

< . ‘ i | a | A A 10 c y ‘ 4 ii i i 

lait is simply using his discretionary power unde 
recent neutrality proclamation. The strictest supervi 
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Senators Exonerated.—Senator. Stephenson, of Wi 
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ducted the second investigation of the ¢ n ot Senat 
William Lorimer, of []linois, adopted a seri yt re 
tions by a vote of five to three declaring that no a 


ditional testimony had been brought to light to justify 
the reversal of the judgment of the Senate when the case 
was first considered, and that the investigation had 
shown that corrupt practices and methods had been en 
ploved in his election. The three Senators who voted 
the minority will, however, file a minority report, whic! 


will probably be followed by a long debate in the Senate 


Poisonous Matches to Go.— The House of Representa 


tives passed the Hughes bill, designed to tax out of ex 


ence the manufacture of matches containing wh 


phosphorus. Though the bill was introduced by a Dem 
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of the longest in the history of the federal courts. It 
began December 6, 1911, and the jury was sworn in 
December 19. It is estimated that the trial cost the 
packers $500,000, and the government about $100,000. 
The verdict is the climax of a ten years’ legal battle 
between the Government and the leaders of the country’s 
g industry. A verdict of guilty under the law 
would have made the defendants liable to either a fine 
»f $5,000 each, or imprisonment for one year, or both. 


JACKIN 


The acquittal ends the case. The government has no 
appeal. Before generalizing as to the sufficiency or in- 


sufficiency of the criminal section of the Sherman Anti- 


Trust Law, the government intends to await the out- 


come of some of the pending prosecutions, including 


hit 


particularly the cases against the United Shoe Machinery 


i 


ympany, the American Sugar Refining Company and 
the National Cash Register Company. “The difficulty 
)f putting the really responsible man in jail is sufficiently 
apparent now ths. the government’s efforts against the 
hicago packers have come to naught, and its case against 
the bath-tub trust has resulted:in a disagreement of the 
jury,’ says the New York Tribune. The same journal 
s of tl pinion that “the result of prosecutions thus 
far sustains the judgment of those who have felt that 
the most practicable way to enforce the Sherman act is 
through civil actions to enjoin and disintegrate combina- 


tions.’ 


New Colombian Minister.—Julio Betancourt, formerly 
Minister at Madrid, has been appointed Minister at 
Washington, to succeed General Pedro Nel Ospina. It 
is reported at Washington that recent negotiations be- 
tween the Kaiser's government and the government of 
Colombia have resulted in an agreement which contem- 
plates the transfer to Germany of certain harbors on 
the Atlantic coast of Colombia, within striking distance 
of the northern entrance to the Panama Canal. The Ad- 
ministration is taking steps to meet what is regarded as 
of the Monroe Doctrine by Colombia and 
Germany. This information may perhaps throw some 
light on Colombia's recent emphatic request for a prompt 


a defiance 


settlement of its claim for indemnity for the loss of 
territory now comprised in the Republic of Panama. 
Mexico.— As thie states have failed to contribute their 
quotas to the army the Government has had recourse to 
the press-gang, and has decided to draft into the army 
volunteers all those charged with loitering and plain 
—A rigorous censorship over telegrams 


1S 
intoxication. 
prevents the transmission of news about the progress 
of the Zapatist rebellion, or uprising, in the South. In 
the North the revolution seems to be gaining. General 
Gonzalez Salas, until recently minister of war, is re- 
1 suicide after his defeat by the Vazquez Gomez 
forces. The citizens of Querétaro, one hundred and 
forty miles north of the capital, are preparing for a 
Details of a plot for a more wide- 


porte 


lefence. 


vigorou 








spread uprising on April 2 were communicated to the 
Government in time to forestall the action of the mal- 
contents. Sefor Tomas Macmanus was chosen vice- 
president of the senate, to act for Pino Suarez, who is 
minister of instruction and fine arts and cannot attend 
its deliberations. Guillermo Obregon was elected presi- 
dent of the house. Both elections are favorable to 
Madero. A member of the house, however, submitted 
a proposal to declare the executive offices vacant. The 
Americans in the capital have united in a public state- 
ment to the effect that their lives and property are not 
in danger, that they are not insulted on the public streets 
and that the city is not given over to lawlessness and 
outrage. All the indications point towards a renewal 
of the military dictatorship which held the country in 











check before Madero took the field. 


Canada.—Senators Costigan and Coffey took up the 
defence of Keewatin’s schools in the Senate; but the 
former’s amendment to the Manitoba-Keewatin Bill was 
rejected by 30 to 13. Some French-Canadians voted 
with the majority. Senator Macdonald called the de- 
fenders of the rights of Catholic schools “fanatics.” 
Whoever has the slightest acquaintance with Senator 
Macdonald’s Protestantism, could judge what his opinion 
would be. The attitude taken by some calling themselves 
Catholics, is a valid excuse for its expression in Parlia- 
ment by one so alien from every Catholic idea. Dele- 
gates from the British West Indies have come to Ottawa 
to promote trade with Canada. Jamaica has sent no 
representatives.——-The Provincial elections in Quebec 
will take place probably in May. The Conservatives 
have been returned in British Columbia, there are no 
Liberals, and the Opposition has been reduced to two 
Socialists. -The Canadian Pacific Railway cannot 
get rails from Canadian mills, which are a year behind 
in filling orders. A temporary suspension of the duty 
on American rails is proposed. A great part of the rails 
going to the Pacific Coast for the Grand Trunk Pacific 
and Canada Northern are American. 











Great Britain.—On his attention being called in Par- 
liament to the condition of the Portuguese prisoners, Sir 
Edward Grey answered that he could not interfere in the 
internal affairs of the Portuguese Government. The 
Minimum Wage Bill has become a law, and the miners 
are returning to work. A ballot is being taken to deter- 
mine whether the strike shall be declared ended. The 
leaders explain that those who vote “yes” do so with the 
understanding that the Minimum Wage Bill shal! have 
its defects corrected by Parliament. Thus they provide 
a reason for any strike they may see fit to order in the 
future——-A newspaper reported the American Ambas- 
sador as saying that England’s condition resembles that 
of France before the Revolution, and that its ministers 
are as incompetent as were those of Louis XVI. The 
Ambassador hastened to assure the world that he had 
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said nothing of the sort. The Unionists, however, have 
not lost the opportunity of discussing in Parliament an 
opinion in which they share. The Syndicalist pub- 
lishers accused of attempting to corrupt the army, are 
out on bail, some of their bondsmen being members of 
Parliament of the extreme school. At first bail was re- 
fused in Tom Mann’s case. It has now been accepted 
under the condition that he promises to leave the army 
alone while he is under trial——-The German spies 
whose arrest was mentioned last week have been released. 
They were mere tourists; though March is hardly a 
tourist’s month. The Conciliation Bill to grant the 
franchise to female householders and taxpayers has been 
defeated by 14 votes. 
167. Several reasons are given for its rejection. Anger 








on account of the riotous conduct of the women suf- 
fragists is one; and that these had denounced the Bil! 
as a half measure with which they would have nothing 


to do, is another. 


Ireland.— Full reports of the St. Patrick’s Day cele- 
brations indicate that both the religious and secular ob- 
servances were more general and enthusiastic than on 
previous occasions. 
the green, and in many Protestant churches panegyrics 
were pronounced on the Saint, not a few of them in 
Irish. Gaelic sermons were preached in more than a 
dozen Catholic churches in Dublin and numerously 
throughout the country. The town councillors and 
other civic officials, headed by the Mayor, attended High 
Mass in a body, and this happened where, as in Cork, 
the presiding official was a Protestant. 
were chiefly of a religious character and the addresses, 
whether from pulpit or platform, seem all to have dwelt 
on the thought developed by Cardinal Bourne in St. 
Patrick’s, London, that the festival symbolized the in- 
separable union of Faith and Nationality, and would so 
continue. Reception of the Sacraments was almost uni- 
versal, and in Cork 2,000 members of the A. O. H. re- 
ceived Holy Communion in a body. Mr. Dillon, speak- 
ing in Liverpool, attributed the fervent loyalty of Irish 
Catholicity (1) to the peculiar bond between priest and 
flock, the result of suffering, persecution and sorrow for 
centuries together; (2) to sound political leadership ; 
and the political capacity manifested by Irishmen was 
developed, he said, by the unparalleled training they re- 
ceived in maintaining against force and guile the long 
struggle for Faith, life, land and liberty ——-Mr. Asquith 
has set April 11 for the introduction of the Home Rule 
Bill. Mr. Redmond declares it will pass in a few weeks 
and become law within two years, that it will unify the 
Liberals and receive unanimous acceptance from Irish 
Nationalists. 


Unionists as well as others wore 


The processions 


Poland.—Stolypin had intened to bring about a new 
dismemberment of Poland by establishing the new 


Last year it had a majority of | 


of 150 to 105. It doubtless pleased the Tsar, who is said 
to be anxious to establish harmony among his subjects. 
Count Sigismond Wielopolski, member of the 
Council of $tate of the Russian Empire, has just pub- 
lished a memorial on the intolerable position of the Cath- 
olic Church in the Kingdom of Poland (Russian 
Poland). The memorial shows the clergy remorselessly 
crushed under the implacable hatred of the police, courts 
and Russian bureaucracy——The Archiepiscopal Curia 
of Warsaw recently received from the Russian Imperial 
Minister of the Interior an edict imposing upon the 
Catholic Church officials in Poland the following restric- 
tions: (1) Dignities and honors conferred upon Cath- 
olic priests by the Holy See are to be disregarded, 








unless the consent and approval of the Russian Imperial 
| officials shall have first been obtained: (2) The words 
engraved on seals used by the Church authorities must 
be in the Russian tongue; Latin words may be made us« 
of only on such seals as are needed for strictly ecclesias 
tical documents ; 


| 

} 

i . Or al . 4 , ~~ , 
| (3) Certificates issued as the officia 
fp gece required in the case of the 
| 


publication 
of marriage bans must bear a Russian Government 
stamp.——The Government has also given legal] exist 
ence to a sect called Christian Catholics, who have a 


chapel at Warsaw. The pretence that they scarcely dif 


fer from genuine Catholics is advanced in the press 
The Mass is celebrated in Polish. The sect is backed by 
the schismatical Russians. The purpose is_ evident 


namely, to inflict another blow on Catholic Polan¢ 
France.—The motor-car bandits, whose exploits have 
recently been of almost daily occurrence in and around 
Paris, on March 25 committed the most astonishing 
crimes in the whole series of their vicious career. Ap 
pearing suddenly before the Société Générale Bank in 
Chantilly, five men leaped from an auto car, leaving a 
sixth at the wheel. Whilst one remained on guard 
the door the four others lined up in front of the counte: 
Immediately a volley of shots rang out. Of the four bank 
employees present two were shot dead and one severely 
wounded. The robbers then hurriedly emptied the safe, 
taking $10,000, and in less than five minutes t 
back in the auto and had started off at full speed on the 
road to Paris. Their method was the one so often used 
in recent crimes. An automobile was stolen, in this in 
stance the chauffeur was first slain, and then the car 
was driven rapidly to the scene of the evidently carefully 
planned outrage. Later the stolen car was found aban- 
doned, the bandits presumably going into hiding until 
ready for another operation. All Paris is aroused by the 
brutal contempt for life and the sheer audacity mani- 
fested in this latest crime. On March 25 Robert 
Bacon, the retiring United States Ambassador to France, 
was the honored guest at a farewell luncheon given by 
the diplomatic representatives of the Latin-American 
republics. The Costa Rican Minister to France, who 


hey were 








Prevince of Kholm, but the Douma set it aside by a vote 





presided, paid a gracedul tribute to the work of the 
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Bacon replied in 
French Catholics 


\ 's) Mr. 


\ national pilgrimage of 


American bassador, to which 


Spanish, 


will leave Amiens for Rome on April 8. The pilgrims 

vill remain five days in the Eternal city 
Italy.— The Osservatore Romano publishes the follow- 
ng announcement: “Many Italian and foreign news- 
lespatches, purporting to have been re- 


apers contain 


‘eived from authoritative sources in Rome, to the effect 


that the Roman Curia has in mind the publication of a 


ontifical 


document making mandatory certain changes 


n the existing discipline of the Church in the matter of 


ige at which candidates may be advanced to the priest- 


100d. We are in a position to affirm that this report is 


‘ntirely without foundation, and to declare, moreover, 


no such document as the despatches speak of is in 


tnat 


reparation. Nay, there is not even thought of any 


serious change in the discipline now existing.” -In 
id-March their Eminences, Cardinals Rampolla and 


Serafino Vannutelli celebrated the silver jubilee of their 


motion to the Cardinalitial dignity. Both Princes of 
he Church were made the recipients of wide-spread 
signal esteem in which they are held by 


The Chapter of Saint 


evidences of the 


atholics at home and abroad 


Peter's presented on the occasion to their Archpriest, 


‘ardinal Rampolla, a beautiful medal of gold, which they 


had caused to be specially struck in commemoration of 
the jubilee solemnity 
China.— The National Assembly is strongly opposed 


the granting of a monopoly of the Chinese loans to 


he financial group representing the six Powers, Great 


Britain, the United States, Germany, Irance, Russia and 
he acceptance of 


Japan. In answer to the charge that t 


i Belgian loan was a breach of faith on China's part, the 


Assembly maintains that the government was free to bor- 


ow on any security other than that the “sextet” had 
igreed on \loney, moreover, was needed at once. The 
\ssembly suspects the six Powers are seeking to obtain 
ntrol of all China’s resources Three American 
eachers named Bert Hicks, Philip Hoffman and A. N. 
lIdon, while exploring the Yang-tse river, were at 
yy pirates, and Mr. Hicks was killed. Looting 
ul ng s¢ to be going on in irts of the 
( in lave beet ( ha ipitalists of 
. t ickin toration 
Germany eat n e cl ded the 
I ess tl S h and 
“ing 

' 
he 
le persons 
gainst 
dea hs 


~ 
? 





he is said to be the inventor. Its basis was the odorless 
methyl] alcohol, which was mixed with distilled alcohol 
and so offered at low prices to the dealers as pure alco- 
hol. By the addition of water and various essences the 
latter prepared with it the different kinds of liquors 
sold to their customers.——A sensation was created in 
Germany by the announcement of a possible split in the 
National Liberal Party. The faction of the Left, under 
the control of Bassermann, has been seriously worsted 
by the Right. The casus belli was the resolution pro- 
posed by the Left that independent organizations should 
not be tolerated within the party. This was directed 
against the Young Liberals and met with a crushing 
defeat. A general session is to be called which may 
terminate in a complete division of the party.——The 
strengthening of the German army will result in an 
additional expense of 97 million marks for the present 
year; will reach its highest outlay of 127 million marks 
1913; and will then sink to 114 million in the fol- 
lowing year The navy is to be increased by a new 
squadron and the annual addition of 75 officers and 1,600 
men until the year 1920. The expenses for the present 
year are to be 15 million marks, for the following year 
for the next 38 million, until the climax 

will be reached in the year 1916 with 43 million marks. 
In the Prussian Diet a resolution has been submitted 

for a loan of 336 million marks to carry on the extension 


in 


28 million, and 


and improvement of the railway service——The exam- 
ple of the Heidelberg University, which has opened a 
subscription to present the Emperor with an aeroplane, 
has been followed in other cities, and we are told that 
if the final results can be gauged by the enthusiasm dis- 
played at present an entire flotilla of airships will be 
created.——Especially interesting is the announcement 
officially made that Germany is opposed to any division 
of China and strictly follows the principle of non-inter- 
She will finally determine in consort with the 
Yuan Shi- 


vention. 
other powers the steps that must be taken. 
to be deserving of confidence but not 


Kai is declared 


able to master the present situation. 
Austria.— The Emperor has held several prolonged 
interviews with Count Khuen-Hedervary, the retired 
Hungarian Prime Minister, who recently resigned with 
his entire cabinet because of the refusal on the part of 


\ustria to grant certain Hungarian army demands. Hun 
iry had especially requested the control, which had 
hitherto belonged to Austria, « ling out the reserves 
The Emperor desired that a working plan might be 
drawn up on which the various parties could agree. 
hi] ] ‘ _ . “- : se which bh ] new 
11i¢ ec Wa ling nake concessions 1 ne noped 
uld satisfy the party of the opposition Particular 
cases were mentioned in which the crown would still 
retain for itself the right of ordering out the army 


he introduction of the military reforms was, 


reserves. l¢ 


promised to bring about a reconciliation of 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


Education and Crime 


Within the last few weeks ministers of the gospel, 
sociologists and educationists have been busy discussing 
the statistics of the crimes which were committed during 
the year 1911. And although these three classes of men 
have approached the topic of debate from widely differ- 
ent standpoints, yet they are unanimous in declaring that 
the moral condition of the country is wretched in the 
extreme. This conclusion, though severe, is apparently 
clear of bias. 
gation on the part of men of various characters, attain- 
Moreover, it actually does vio- 


lt is the result of honest, patient investi- 


ments and vocations. 
lence to the natural pride and boastfulness of the Amer- 
ican character, by manifesting a spirit of grave, spon- 
taneous apprehension which, until recently, was entirely 
absent from American estimates of American morals. 
The Puritan self-complacency, so characteristic of 
tormer pronouncements on this subject, has given way 
to genuine alarm. The tone is no longer exultant. It is 
gloomy, apologetic and at times damnatory. The cry of 
false joy over pretended righteousness is replaced by a 
wail over moral obloquy. The flag has ceased to be a 
symbol of heavenly virtue. We are no longer the chosen 
people. We are fallen angels. Violent disillusion has 
followed well-nursed illusion. The dream has passed 
and men are rubbing their eyes in the presence of a per- 
plexed and apparently insoluble problem. And, as is 
usual in such cases, there is a chorus on all sides to the 
effect that something must be done. 

Many things have been done. But so tar none of the 
plans adopted have eased the situation in the least. Leg- 
islators have passed laws; civic committees have issued 
protests; ministerial associations have written ‘“Where- 
as’ and “Be it resolved” again and again; the “Forward 
Movement” has been inaugurated in many cities, and 
yet despite all this, crime goes on as rapidly as ever. 
And though vice is not confined to any class or age, yet 
it is particularly prevalent amongst the young. Our 
jails and reformatories are swarming with mere boys. 
And, strange to say, very many of them find their way 
thither at the most unusual of all times :—the first year 
after leaving school. This is significant. It becomes 
more so when taken in conjunction with the fact that 
seventy-five per cent. of all our criminals begin ‘‘to wear 
the stripes’ before they are old enough to cast their first 
vote. And not only are they malefactors, but, what is 
worse, large numbers of them seem to be insensible to 
good influence. 

Two explanations have been offered for this stat 


affairs. The first attributes it to the fact that met 

victims of circumstances. They are children of the times 

the product of present-day conditions, and as such they 
| which 


ire neither better nor worse than the sactetv in 








| 


h an explanation is charitable, 
lor after all, 


they live. But though suc 
yet it does not reach far back enough. 
corruption originally begins with the individual. Society 
as an aggregation of persons is neither better nor worse 
than the aforesaid individuals make it. They first lower 
its standard by lowering their own; they first corrupt it 
by corrupting themselves. Then, too, as we have seen, 
the majority of our miscreants become criminals at an 
age when the atmosphere of the corporate body has little 
or no influence on them. Hence their plight is due not 
so much to society as to a deficiency in their training. 
They are the victims of a circumstance. But the cir- 
cumstance is their education. They are victims of a 
false system of training, a false philosophy of life. 
They are products of a crude empiricism that concerns 
itself with facts to the utter neglect of those principles 
which alone can ennoble the heart of man. They are 
graduated from school with acutely trained senses, poorly 
trained intellects and untamed wills. They may be 
“magnificent animals,’ but they are poor apologies for 
They are com- 
They have 


men. Their souls have been starved. 
pletely destitute of high, spiritual ideals. 
been trained away from God, and they continue to grow 
They are ignorant of His precepts. 
Other interests 


away from Him. 
They are untutored in His principles. 
are given the prominent place in their lives. God ts no- 
where by comparison with a lesson in zoology. 

This is bad enough; but it assumes a graver aspect in 
view of the fact that the child is father to the man and 
mother to the woman. The Godless child makes the 
Godless grown-up. And as the child of today is the 
parent of tomorrow, the home-maker, the founder of 
the unity of society, it is no wonder that we have 
reached a state of confusion worse confounded. lor 
naturally the atmosphere of the school reacts in time on 
the home, and the home in turn reacts on the exchange, 
the market-place, the courts, the clubs and everything 
else. 

Such considerations as these cause regret that Amet 
icans do not view the problem of education in a truer 
light. Why can they not understand that mere intel 
lectualism is not life, and does not give life? Intellect 
ualism never yet made a man or a nation really great 
True greatness is neither love of thought nor power to 
think. 


tend either on those who esteem the mind cr possess a 


It is virtue. And virtue does not necessarily at 


powerful intellect. The French worshiped the God 
dess of Reason at the time of their greatest moral deg 
radation. The Greeks wrote exquisite poetry about 
virtue itself, and fashioned wonderful works of art, at 

period when they were ashamed of their own morals 


sae 
; 


The Capitoline Hill rang with unrivaled oratory, in de 
fence of virtue at a period when the names of Roman 
dames were a hissing and a byword. Man is not all in 
Life is not mere speculation. It 
Why, then, give attention to 


Lt. 
VAS 


ul 

tellect. He has a will. 
action.—correct actiot 

one faculty to the all but utter neglect of another ° 
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education instituted to deform the soul? Does it pur- 
pose to fashion spiritual monstrosities? Is its object a 
soul as misshapen as the body of a hunchback? An 
athletic trainer who would turn out prospective “sprint- 
ers” with the leg power of Arabian steeds and the lung- 
power of chickens would merit the scorn and ridicule of 
the world. But wherein is he more blameworthy than 
the educator who trains the intellect alone? The soul is 
more important than the body, and a forty yards dash 
is hardly the race of life. 

What, then, is to be done to meet the present problem 
effectively? Society must be renovated root and branch. 
Old habits of thought must be eradicated and new ones 
implanted in their stead. And for this, graybeards’ 
“conviction of sin” and “Forward Movements” for men 
only are ineffectual. They come too late to be of last- 
The child is the one to whom we must look 
for salvation. It must be trained in the way of God. 
Religion must enter fully into its young life. It must 
be surrounded by a religious atmosphere. Strong, clear 
religious principles must be put before it. For a man’s 
creed is his life. Motives for faith and virtue must be 
urged. In short, the child must be taught to be godly, 
and all else will follow. 

How to bring this about is another question. At pres- 
ent there seems little hope of its accomplishment. The 
Boards of Education are without exception in the power 
of the Philistines. Moreover, they are of doubtful util- 
ity in a matter of this kind. For observation of many 
in different cities seems to lead to the conclusion that as 
a rule they are composed of an unruly shark, a pilot- 


ing value. 


fish, some dozen or more jelly-fish, and a few comfort- 
able gentlemen who are kept busy dodging the shark. 
Nor do those more directly concerned with the training 
of the children inspire any great hope for better things. 
The actual teachers are in a vise and can do nothing. 
And probably many of them would not do anything if 
they could. Those higher up the line, the directors of the 
schools, teachers of pedagogy, and such like, offer abso- 
lutely no consolation. The Zeitgeist is heavy upon them. 
Indeed, nothing is more discouraging than the books 
written by these men and women. Usually those in- 
tended for children have no concern with God. They 
are naturalistic from beginning to end. They tell of 
robins and ships and dogs and soldiers and crackers and 
monkeys; but nowhere is mention of God or 
heaven or the angels. The heart of the little child yearns 
for knowledge of its Creator, and gets instead “Little 
Red Riding Hood” or “Humpty Dumpty.” The child 
asks for bread and is given a stone. More advanced 
works are just as bad. Therein one reads of “the col- 
lective conscience,” “social service,” “ethical culture,” 
“lay morality” and like twaddle, all intended to replace 
God. Just what this “lay morality” is is hard to under- 
stand. It would appear to consist in feeding the blue- 
birds in winter, erecting watering-troughs for horses in 
summer, and forgetting the ten commandments summer 


there 





and winter. If it be other than this, it oozes through the 
finger-tips under pressure, like Bob Acres’ courage. 
Since 1870 the French have been giving their children 
hypodermic injections of it, with the result that they 
have now reached what they picturesquely call “a crisis 
in morals.” It is a queer crisis; for it is chronic. 

The difficulty with most of these men is that they have 
They are obsessed by “scientific” 
training. Save the mark! Quite recently one of them 
informed the public just what that means. According 
to him, the millennium in education is about to come t 
pass. For before long all the physical laws will be dis- 
covered, and our children can then be trained in sym- 
pathy with them. That stirs our innermost souls. How 
inspiring to think that soon our little ones will be pure 
in sympathy with the law of molecular attraction, and 
reverential in sympathy with the law of gravitation! 

Of course this idea, which is sent forth with the blare 
of trumpets, is not new. It is a poor adaptation of 
Huxley’s definition of education. In a certain sense, 
therefore, it has been well tried. For Huxley, Tyndall 
and a few others were trained in sympathy with physical 
laws. And the effect might have been better ;—unless, 
indeed, atrophy of soul, and a dogmatic bigotry which 
proclaimed that “to occupy ourselves about the teaching 
of religion is as futile as to inquire what are the politics 
of the man in the moon” (Huxley, “Lay Sermons, p. 
144) are desirable. 

3ut be this as it may, hope for loftier ideals does not 
appear to lie in the directors of our educational system. 
Perhaps a further clue to the reason for this may be 
found in the words of the educator who wrote that the 
rough class-room tasks are now done largely by those 
of Irish extraction, while the more important work of 
directing falls to Anglo-Saxons. Probably this throws 
light on the whole problem. For, according to Matthew 
Arnold, the Anglo-Saxon is singularly impervious t 
new ideas. 

At any rate, we must look beyond professional edu- 
cators for the first movement of reform. That it will 
come at all is by no means a certainty. However, there 
are signs of better times. Consciences that once slept 
in peace have been awakened and are now exercised 
Thus, two influential secular 


an idea, just one. 


over present conditions. 
papers, and one of our most prominent citizens, a leader 
in national politics, declared recently that our education 
fails to make good citizens. Moreover, societies have 
been formed to advocate the religious education of ou: 
youth. Surely this is a great advance in the right direc- 
tion. Twenty years ago it would have been impossible. 
In those days religious education was a “Romish”’ plot 
to enthrall free-born Americans. At the least mention 
of such a thing a hundred platforms were surmounted 
by white evangelical ties and flowing evangelical side- 
whiskers that shook in angry concern at “Papal aggres- 
sion” against the liberties of Americans. And evangel- 
ical souls were stirred, and evangelical passions ran high 
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Soon, however, evangelical blood-pressure was re- 
duced and since then the right sentiment has been grow- 
ing stronger. Only recently the Presbyterians of one of the 
Southern States went over to the “Papists” to the ex- 
tent of founding a parochial school. So, the germ of 
better things is in the people. It needs to be warmed 
into life by vigorous action. Public opinion must be 
formed and strengthened by persistent intelligent action. 
Otherwise a ruined nation will come to realize the force 
of the words: “Un monde sans Dieu est horrible.” 

T 





A Catholic Oasis in the Coal Fields 


Public attention has been concentrated of late on the 
threatened coal strike, and the workers themselves, with 
their families, are naturally more intensely interested in 
the question ; but there is at least one district among the 
Pennsylvania coal hills in which it was overshadowed 
for a time by the then more important question of how 
httingly to celebrate St. Patrick’s Day. In Schuylkill 
County, some ninety miles northwest of Philadelphia, 
there are a few hamlets scattered for some miles along 
the brows of the low, dark hills. They are called Heck- 
schersville, after the original owner, but “Irishtown” 
would more properly designate its people. Some 2,000 
in all, they are exclusively Irish, and so wish to be 
known. Not a dozen of them have ever seen Ireland; 
most of them are of the third and many of the fourth 
generation, but it would be difficult to find a village in 
the old land more distinctively Hibernian in phrase, ac- 
cent and sentiment, and in devoted fidelity to the Catholic 
faith. 

It is situated eight miles from Pottsville, the nearest 
railway station, which for ninety years has been the cen- 
tre of the coal mining interests in Schuylkill County. 
Early in the eighteenth century hard stone coal of great 
heat producing qualities was found here, and soon the 
hills and valleys were bored in every direction, and the 
Pennsylvania anthracite, conveyed at first by wagon, 
then by canal and railroad, supplied for almost a century 
nine-tenths of the coal fuel of the entire country. La- 
borers poured in, mainly Irish at first, and in 1827 Mr. 
Potts, the first operator in Pottsville, gave land for a 
Catholic Church. It was appropriately named after the 
Irish apostle, and the present fine church of St. Patrick, 
completed by Dean McGovern, the Rector, stands upon 
its site. 

The founder and first Pastor was Rev. E. McCarthy, 
S.J., who had previously visited the district from the 
Jesuit Mission of Goshenhoppen. His first baptismal 
entry was on June 2, 1829, and his neat and carefully 
entered records show, in the two following years, 244 
baptisms and 44 marriages. He established a vigorous 
temperance society, then badly needed but difficult of 
accomplishment, and his services were so highly appre- 
ciated that the Mayor and Council unanimously peti- 








tioned his superior against his removal. To-day there 
are a dozen churches for almost as many nationalities, 
and a Syrian priest from New York pontificates occa- 
sionally at St. Patrick’s for more than a hundred of his 
nationality. As far back as 1855 the Venerable Bishop 
Neuman was so impressed with the possibilities of 
Pottsville that he petitioned to have it made a bishopric, 
and in his humility wished to be transferred thither, as 
he deemed himself unequal to the greater demands of 
Philadelphia. 

Father McCarthy was the first to establish a church, 
Catholic or otherwise, at Pottsville, but he was by no 
means the first Catholic messenger in the district, for 
eminent missionaries from Goshenhoppen and St. Jo- 
seph’s, Philadelphia, had been traversing the county 
for nearly a century before him. Goshenhoppen was 
founded by Father Greaton, S.J., in 1741, and became 
thereafter the centre of missionary excursions by the 
Jesuit Fathers into all the neighboring counties, includ- 
ing Schuylkill; but even before 1741 the indefatigable 
Father Steinmeyer, S.J., better known as Father 
Farmer, traversed the district. Father Schneider, who 
died in 1764, and Father de Ritter, who labored till 1787, 
continued the arduous work with marvelous energy, and 
among their most noted successors are Father Paul 
Kohlman, S.J., brother of the more celebrated Anthony ; 
Father Curvin (Krakowski), who preceded Father Mc- 
Carthy; Fathers Varin and Steinbacher, both remark- 
able linguists, a qualification that was rapidly becoming 
almost a necessary missionary asset, and Father A. 
Bally, whose name has replaced “Goshenhoppen.” It is 
related of Father Steinbacher that arriving once at an 
inn, wet, bedraggled and weary after a day’s tramp to a 
sick-call, he found three sportsmen preparing their spoils 
for supper, and ds they cooked they made humorous re- 
marks in French, Italian and modern Greek, at the ex- 
pense of the disreputable looking “parson.’”’ When the 
meal was ready the Father remarked in the languages 
they had used: “Gentlemen, you are good cooks, but 
very poor linguists.” They proved to be foreign at- 
tachés who had been educated in Georgetown, and they 
handsomely repaired their mistake. 

3y this time the secular priesthood had charge of St. 
Patrick’s, Pottsville, and the next Jesuits we find in con- 
nection with it are Father Maguire and his companions, 
who gave there in 1865 the first mission in the coal coun- 
ties. Father Maguire tells how the miners came from 
the scattered settlements, often walking ten or fif- 
teen miles over snow and ice, and “it was a common 
thing to give Holy Communion after dark to persons 
who had waited all day till 6 p. m. before confessions 
could be heard.” In two weeks there were 800 confirm- 
ations and 10,000 communicants; and this was the place 
where the “Molly Maguires” had been till recently all 
powerful. That terrible organization sprang, he says, 
from real grievances—the tyranny of bigoted Welsh 
bosses and the flagrantly unjust discrimination of Prot- 








uperintendents, which inflicted sufferings on 


lat were long and bitter—but it soon de- 


murderous tyranny that was far more 


intolerable than that which originated it. 


; , f ] ] har 1] 
ihe miners of Meckscnersville 


seem to have kept aloof 


from all secret societies and from outer influences, form- 
ing a compact ety of their own. Coming from the 
coal Kilkenny before and during the famine 


secured them welcome, and the 


years, their experience 
maintenance the old ties and comradeship preserved 
thei lidarity None but Irish and Catholics were and 
are wanted in their settlement and no others are there 
to-day Of the Irish those were most welcome who 
hailed from Kilkenny or its borders. For many years 


they trudged to Mass on Sundays over the eight miles 


of muddy roads between them and Pottsville, until in 
1856 the visiting priest, Father Scanlan, himself a Kal- 
kenny man, built a solid and commodious stone church on 
the b of a coal hill and dedicated it to Kilkenny’s pa- 


tron, St. Kyran. Then the people, who had quarried the 


stone, erected a substantial residence of the same mate- 
rial for the pastor 

‘ 
Chey 


have been prolific of large families and voca- 


tions, a consequence no doubt of their exclusively Cath- 
\ few weeks ago a married daughter of one 
Mr. 


ian, was buried from St. Kyran’s. 


olic life. 
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of the old settlers, O’Donnell, a vigorous octogenar- 


Her brother, Father 


O’Donnell, sung her requiem Mass; six of her seven 
other brothers, two of them physicians, were the pall- 
bearers; and of several surviving sisters one is a conse- 


Y et 
in the neighborhood so far, but the teachers and pupils 


crated nun. there has been no religious institution 
of the half dozen public schools in the district are almost 
exclusively Catholic. 

Father 


O'Reilly, 


Scanlan was succeeded by Fathers McHugh, 


©’Brien and Walsh (who, though he died in 


another pastorate, willed that his bones be laid at the 


entrance of St. Kyran’s under the steps of its people) ; 


McSwig 
i at the head of their 


[lis successors had 


and in 1879 came Father Patrick ‘cin, who won 


at once their Irish hearts by ridi 


annual procession on Patrick’s Day 


also Irish names—Daly, Wynne, Dolan, Tierney—but 
not horsemanship, except one, Father Keul, who had 


for this by being half Irish and 
Dr. 


is invalided, owing, 


neither, but he atoned 
speaking fluent 


Motley, th 


inhabitants 


Gaelic with the older 


present pastor le jure, 


like the brief oc upancy of | predece ssors, to the hard 
life of | n the coal fields, but the administrator, 
Father McNeely, who its heir to the gifts of Father Mc- 
Swit seems able to stand the strain. He organized 
a ba of forty pieces, and on Patrick's Day rode at the 
head the vhich consfste the band, 250 
memb t! A. O. H., 130 juve Hibernians, all 
arraved in resplendent uniforms, and all of the inhabi- 
tant ul lk rl iting priest from New 
York ereeably surprised to be awakened March 17 
bv the note F“*St. Patrick’s Day in the Morning” ring 
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Ing and re-echoing 


g loudly but harmoniously across the 
valley, and then “The Wearing of the Green.” Looking 
out he perceived a solemn. enthusiasm on the faces of 
priest and people, and recognized, not without emotion 
that the best there was in Ireland has been reproducec 
after three generations in the coal fields of Pennsylvansea 

\ll the people, a green token on every breast, crowded 
into the Church er around it, and the preacher spoke for 
having been informed, and soon realizing 


Ire 


a solid hour, 


that when addressing this audience on religion o1 
L- 


land one cannot speak too long. Besides, they had been 


nthusiasm at a mission given a few 


New York, 


stirred to great € 


} } 


£ + , 
perore vy 


the Carmelite Fathers of 


and the Forty Hours’ devotion preached during the 
week by the diocesan missionary. On both occasions all 
whose age permitted had received Holy Communion. In 
every way they were admirably prepared to hear the 


lengthiest exposition of the achievements of St. Patrick 
and the glories of Ireland. The children go to Holy 
Communion every Friday, and the women make visits 
to the Blessed Sacrament during the day, for the safety 
of fathers, sons and brothers who are working in the 
mines. It is rather more than a coincidence that no 
serious accident has occurred since this practice was 
instituted. 

It is gratifying to a Catholic who has just witnessed 
crowded congregations in the densely populated districts 
of New York to be again confronted after a few hours 
by a crowded congregation in the most sparsely inhab 
ited regions of Pennsylvania. A trolley line now con 
nects Heckschersville with the prosperous and growing 
of Pottsville. It is to be hoped that St. Patrick 
and St. Kyran will preserve the more than Arcadian in 
nocence and the religious fidelity of its fine people from 
being tarnished by contact with the attractions of a more 
M. Kenny, S.} 


town 


sophisticated world 


The Christ of Socialism 


come to mean no more 


to the Christian Socialist. It 


The word “Christian” has 


than the 


implies nothing 


word “Marxian”’ 
more than an admiration for the person 
of Christ as the great proletarian agitator whose work 


is perfected and crowned by the far more successful and 


perhaps far greater leader, Marx. 


he picture of the Divine Saviour as depicted for u 
in Christian Si 


ialism is almost too blasphemous to pr« 


ent to the Catholic reader, and yet it-is by this that souls 
re led astray in our age when revolution is the catch 

the hon Consistently with the false philos« 
phies of the time, it offers to us the new ideal of 
Christ carrvi the red flag of revolt against constituted 
authority, the ‘I ind order’ of His time.” “Christ,’ 
they say, “the democrat, the agitator, the revolutionary 
the rebel e bearer of the red flag. Yes, we can un 
derstand tl our (Call, Nov. 19, 1911.) 


‘ature of Christian Socialism even our 
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Blessed Lady is not spared. As she stood beneath the 


ross of Christ in His sacred so here likewise 


passion, 


she must have her share in this new crucifixion of her 


Son by the side of that modern robber and blasphemer, 


Karl Marx, with his doctrine of expropriation and his 
mockery at the sheep nature of the Christian, which, he 
ells us, is shown in his resemblance to the Lamb of 
or The thoughts treasured in the heart of Mary are 
nterpreted as a silent resolution to dedicate her Child 
to: the work of insurrection, and the Magnificat becomes 


nothing less than an “incendiary” call to universal rev- 


lution. Such is the meaning given to those verses in 


the beautiful canticle of humility: “He hath put down 
seat, and hath exalted the hum 


the mighty from their 


ble. 
preacher revolutionist 
the Catholic 


said still to retain from the early revolutionary days of 


The distorted vision of the 


sees even in the hymns which Church is 
‘communism the signs of the great rebellion: ‘The rev- 
olutionary character of Christ’s mission was fully recog- 
nized by the early Church. The Acts of the Apostles, 
the Book of Revelation, the writings of the Fathers, the 
early canons of the Church, the hymns, etc., all testify 
to the revolution. The Catholic Church sings yet 
‘The Son of God goes forth to wa 
\ kingly crown to gain; 
His blood-red banner streams afar 
\Vho follows in His train?’ ’ 


(Christian Socialist, Jan. 1, 


L909. ) 
Unfortunately for the Reverend gentleman whose edi- 
torial we have here quoted, the song in question 1s re- 
lated neither to the early Church nor to the Catholic 
Church at any period of her existence; but 1s a modern 
Protestant hymn, in which the bloody banner evidently 
refers to the sacred Passion of Our Divine Lord and in 
aowise to the red flag of Socialism and anarchy. In the 
same way a materialistic interpretation is given to the 
entire gospel and the writings of the fathers. It is diffi- 
cult to treat such reasoning seriously; yet this is the 


matter constantly presented to Socialist readers. Other 
heresies in former ages have offered arguments that 


were no more convincing; but the passions of the time 
made up for the reason that was lacking. The same 
holds true to-day. 

Christian Socialists do not deny that Christ came to 
preach repentance and to bring forgiveness of sin. “We 
must repent and forsake our sins before we can be made 
whole,” says the Christian Socialist, and it then explains 
what these sins are. ‘We must destroy poverty, tene- 
ments, occupational diseases and accidents, insanitary 
housing, working and playing conditions; we must give 
to children good parentage and proper homes, and, be- 
fore we can accomplish all this, we must destroy capital- 
‘ism, the cause of it all. We must destroy capitalism 
and substitute Socialism.” 

To destroy or alleviate the temporal evils of society is 


indeed well and good, and nowhere has this work been 
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carried on so successfully as by the Catholic Church in 
Catholic days. But there are still other sources of evil 
which, as we experience in the best conditioned society, 
are to be removed neither by sanitary housing nor by 
any economic advantages, they are to be found in the 
doctrine of the primal fall, of original sin and of the 
concupiscence that followed upon them. 

These, of course, Christian Socialists can not admit. 
They are incompatible with the essential Socialistic the- 
ory of economic determinism. The great sin against 
which Christ is said to have waged His incessant war is 
Che 


remedy and the one source of divine justification is So 


the existing order of society, is capitalism. one 


cialism. In this alone can we find “our righteousness 


“When 


longer expect divine grace and mystical sacraments and 


and our glory” (Christian Socialist. ) we no 
words repeated after the manner of charms to make it 
possible for us to live up to our ideals of what is right, 
then we are prepared to accept the doctrine that sin is 
provoked in much the same way as consumption is and 
may be cured by much the same method.” (Coming 
Nation, Nov. 25, 1911.) This is the fundamental dogma 
of the modern heresy. 

The avowed purpose of Christian Socialism is to call 
our attention away from the future life, in order to 
concentrate it upon the material needs of the present, 
Men must be 
freed from the thraldom of a spiritual faith that they 
can concentrate their attention the 
wealth and the destruction of the existing order. A 


which are now of prime importance. 


upon abolition of 
Christianity which makes them seek their happiness in 
the world to come is utterly pernicious, and can only 
perpetuate the present system of private ownership. A 
vivid hope on the part of the common people in the un- 
ending happiness of another world must blunt the acute 
sense of their grievances in the present and rob them of 
all true revolutionary aspirations. : 

Such we are told was likewise the principle acted upon 
by our divine Lord, Who in announcing His mission is 
said to have carefully avoided all reference to a future 
existence, Whose kingdom was primarily or exclusively 
of this earth, and Whose object differed 
from that proposed by Marx. 
had merely an ideal to follow. 
cause he has, besides the same ideal, likewise the ballot 
and tne popular movement to support him. Both, there- 
fore, are made dependent as mere men upon merely hu 
man means for the establishment of their common ideal, 
which has been variously called the kingdom of God. 
the kingdom of Christ or the Marxian commonwealth 
“The Hebrew idealists, Plato, Buddha, Thomas More. 
St. Simon, Bacon, Tolstoy and Jesus,” says the Rev 
Roland Sawyer, “all had this ideal of society, and they 
are men who cannot be treated lightly.” This idea is 
expressed even more clearly by the leading contributors 
to the Christian Socialist: 

“Moses, Jesus Christ and Karl Marx,” writes Rev. 


in no particular 
Christ failed because He 
Marx will succeed be- 
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Wm. A. Prosser, “three of the greatest revolutionists of 
They were Jews by birth, but cosmo- 
They repudiated their consanguin- 
They 


human history! 
politans by choice. 
eous descent to espouse the brotherhood of man. 
are a trinity in one, one in spirit, mission and objective. 

If we believe in them as we claim to, let us heed 
their ‘blood-red banner’ and 
the conquest of the world.” 


their call, enlist under 
march on 
(March 14, 1912.) 


This language, which reverence makes us quote with 


together to 


hesitation and reluctance, is not considered as in the 
extreme or unusual in Christian Socialist litera- 
ture. Rev. Prosser is the weekly contributor of the 
“International Socialist Sunday School Lesson” to the 
official organ, and such is the matter which is weekly 
clergymen 


least 


submitted to several hundred reverend 
throughout the United States to be preached to their 
congregations and to be instilled into the minds of the 
children entrusted to their care. In addition to this, all 
inducements are held out by the Christian Socialist for 
the purchase of the infidel Socialist literature of men 
like Marx, Engels, Kautsky and even Bebel. 

Thus under the plea of religion is the remnant of 
Christianity being destroyed in the hearts of their hear- 
ers, while the spirits of the young are inflamed with the 
unholy fire of hatred, envy and revolt. A generation of 
revolutionary atheists will be the fruit of their labors. 
Even now Christian Socialists do not hesitate to declare 
that such are immeasurably to be preferred to the Cath- 
olic who believes in another world while opposing So- 
cialism in this. “In America the cardinals, bishops, 
preachers, etc., who misread Christ’s Gospel to the Poor 
as an exploiting class message (as all non-Socialists are 
said to do) and support the robberies of capitalism (an- 
other crime generously attributed to us all) against the 
just, reasonable, Christian demands of Socialism are 
either econédmic ignoramuses, ‘intellectual asses’ or hyp- 
Between the infidel and the Christian Socialist 
This they themselves are 


ocrites.”’ 
there is evidently little choice. 
willing enough to admit. 

We have not had space in the present article to quote 
the gospel passages upon which they strive to construct 
their doctrine. The angel of darkness has before this 
shown himself able to quote scriptures and the Holy 
Books themselves tell us that there are many who wrest 
them to their own perdition. Christian ‘Socialism is the 
last development of Protestantism and the last result of 
the private and unauthorized interpretation of the Word 
of God. Never perhaps at any past epoch of the 
Church’s history has the spirit of Christ been so com- 
pletely misinterpreted as it is to-day in this new doc- 
trine, which, clinging to the skirts of the great atheist 
movement, has come with it to revolutionize the entire 
order of society, social, political and religious. It is not 
satisfied with a denial of the teachings of Christ, but in- 
sists upon entirely reversing them. 

A serious warning is offered here for believing Prot- 





estants, for all who still retain their faith in the divine 
Saviour Christ, to return to the Home which they have 
left, to the Fold whence they have strayed, to the Church 
apostolic, holy, one and Catholic, whence long ago they 
have wandered forth. It is fast growing towards even- 
ing; the shadows are falling and they must hasten on 
their way, while the light has not yet wholly faded, be- 
fore the darkness closes about them and their footsteps 


are lost in the night. Jos—EpH HUSSLEIN, S.J. 


Louisiana’s Centenary, 1812-1912 


“There is on the globe one single spot the possessor 
of which is our natural and habitual enemy. It is New 
Orleans. Spain might have retained it quietly for years; 
the day that France takes possession seals the union of 
the two nations. From that moment we must marry 
ourselves to the British fleet and nation.” 

Thus wrote President Jefferson to the American Min- 
ister in Paris. In 1763 the vast territory of Louisiana, 
extending from the Gulf of Mexico and the Mississippi 
river northward and westward in a hazy and undefined 
way, had been ceded by France to Spain. Early in 1801 
it became publicly known that in the autumn of the pre- 
ceding year the sovereignty over that extensive tract 
had passed once more to France. On April 30, 1803, 
Napoleon ceded Louisiana to the United States for fif- 
teen million dollars, a trifling sum that many a poor rich 
man could afford to invest to-day. The transaction 
doubled the area of the United States. 

New Orleans, the seat of government, was a sorry 
little place, though it had been in existence since 1718. 
Strange and heterogeneous elements made up the scanty 
white population of the capital and the territory. There 
were German colonists who had been misled by Law’s 
South Sea scheme; there were Acadians, the victims of 
British brutality ; there were Canary Islanders, who had - 
come over by the hundred as immigrants; there were 
French refugees from San Domingo; and there were 
disgusted Americans, who, after the abortive attempt to 
establish the State of Franklin, west of North Carolina, 
had drifted down the Mississippi in hopes of bettering 
their worldly condition. 

William C. C. Claiborne, sent by Jefferson as terri- 
torial governor, had at first many misgivings, as his pri- 
vate correspondence shows, about the loyalty of the 
people over whom he had been placed. He married a 
creole wife and so endeared himself to the community 
that, after eight years as a Presidential appointee, he 
was elected the first State Governor. But loud and long 
were the wails of New England Federalists when the 
project of conferring statehood upon Louisiana was be- 
fore Congress. It was then that the great Josiah Quincy 
affected the prophet and delivered himself of a pro- 
nouncement that startled the country. “If this bill 
passes,” he said in a burst of feeling, “it is my deliberate 
opinion that it is virtually a dissolution of this Union; 
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that it will free the States from their moral obligation ; 
and, as it will be the right of all, so it will be the duty 


of some definitely to prepare for a separation, amicably. 


if they can, forcibly if they must.” But he lived long 
enough to see and admit the folly of his words. 

On April 8, 1812, Congress admitted Louisiana as a 
State. New Orleans was the seat of government, and, 
except from 1829 to 1831, retained that dignity until 
1850; and again in the seventies it was the capital. 
Within a week after its admission to the Union Congress 
extended the boundaries of the new State so as to in- 
clude the “seat” of the armchair which the outline of 
the State now suggests. The district in question, ex- 
tending from the Mississippi to the Pearl river, was 
claimed at the time by Spain, and this claim was not 
formally renounced until 1819, when Florida was ac- 
quired. 

Unlike those of any other State in the Union, the laws 
of Louisiana are based on the old Roman civil law, the 
first digest being adopted in 1808. In a very consid- 
erable portion of the State the French language and 
French customs survive in full vigor, though all edu- 
cated persons learn English. A President born west of 
the Mississippi has yet to be, but Louisiana is the 
mother of the first member of the Supreme Court to be 
chosen from outside the “Old Thirteen.” The father of 
Mr. Chief Justice White was Governor of Louisiana 
from 1834 to 1838. 

Scourged by visitations of the yellow fever, racked 
as few States were during the Civil War, robbed by 
mushroom governments after peace had been restored, 
and demoralized for a quarter of a century by the Louis- 
iana lottery, the State has risen phoenix-like from what 
might have been the lifeless embers of destruction. The 
reclamation of waste lands within its borders and the 
increase, through scientific cultivation, of the area de- 
voted to rice culture hold out the promise of great ma- 
terial gains, while the proposed Michigan and Illinois 
waterway would also be an important factor. Sugar 
cane, first introduced by the Jesuits in 1751, is another 
element of wealth. 

Louisiana is one of the most Catholic States in the 
Union. Owing to a variety of causes, religion, under 
French and Spanish rule, had to struggle for existence ; 
but the Church now shares the general prosperity. And 

as religion and education go hand in hand, the recent 
developments of Catholic education speak well for the 


vigor of the Faith in the Pelican State. 
is 





In public affairs it may easily happen that what would 
be unconditionally rejected after calm and sober exam- 
ination is carried with a hurrah on the spur of the mo- 
ment, for when feelings are wrought up thought be- 
comes dizzy. This has been portrayed by a master hand 


was on between President Jackson and the Senate of 
the United States. The fiery President had been for- 
mally censured by the Senate, and his devoted friend, 
Senator Thomas H. Benton, had undertaken to have the 
censure expunged from the record. “The men who 
happened at that period to be leaders in public affairs,” 
we read in vol. XXIII of the “American Statesman” 
series, “were peculiarly and frankly incapable of sep- 
arating in their minds matters merely affecting them- 
selves from matters affecting their constituents. Each 
firmly believed that if he was not the whole State, he 
was at least a most important fraction of it. 
Every canvass was one of sound, fury and excitement, 
of appeal to the passions, prejudices and feelings, but 














in describing the feeling which prevailed when cruel war 


never to the reason of the people for the 
excellent reason that the cool judgment of the country 
was apt to be against them.” 





eee — 


Harper's Weekly is somewhat disturbed about the 
letter Major Butts recently carried to the Holy Father 
from President Taft. The creation of some new Amer- 
ican Cardinals, it seems, is not a matter ‘‘that our Presi- 
dent was in any way called upon to return our thanks 
for.” Though the editor graciously concedes that 
“There is no objection to American Cardinals if they 
behave as Cardinal Gibbons has behaved this long time,” 
still Col. Harvey has his fears that “These new hats that 
have come may not be so unobtrusive.” Then follows a 
badly garbled account of an occurrence at a public din- 
ner in Boston. As far as we know the liberties of our 
country, even with three Roman Cardinals within its 
borders and a gentleman who writes as courteously to the 
Pope as its President does, are still secure. If this assur- 
ance will bring peace to the troubled soul of Col. Harvey 
we already have our reward. For the attitude of Harper’s 
Weekly toward the Church is so much better now than 
it was some thirty or forty years ago, it were a pity to 
have that journal’s progress in enlightenment in any 
way retarded. 

saeniitiesiallaieccine 

The Passion Play which the Catholics of Oberam- 
imergau present every ten years is really a devout reli- 
gious exercise they have bound themselves by vow to 
perform, and effectual precautions are taken to keep it 
such, for that sacred drama is intended to be witnessed 
in the same spirit in which it is enacted. But as New 
York is not the Tyrol, as the actors in the “Little The- 
atre” are not pious peasants, and as Broadway theatre- 
goers are not Catholic pilgrims, the attempt to justify by 
the Oberammergau precedent the introduction of the 
Crucifixion as a scene in a sensational play is as flat a 
failure as the play itself, fortunately, promises to be. 
The tradition that has hitherto barred from the stage 
productions directly introducing as characters Our 
Divine Lord and His Blessed Mother is a good one. In 
the name of reverence and good taste let it be maintained. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Feminine Movement in France 


Paris, March 21, 1912. 

The diocesan Congress that has just taken place in 
Paris confirms the fact of the increasing vitality of the 
French Catholics. All those who are able to judge of 
their condition from within are impressed by their ac- 
tivity, their spirit of organization and the fortunate 
banding together of forces that hitherto were unused 
because they were isolated. These happy symptoms, 
that point to a revival of religion in France, are in a 
certain measure the result of the separation of the 
Church and State. The Church in France has thereby 
been reduced to beggary, but, at the price of poverty, 
she has regained her independence; the bishops and 
priests, no longer paid functionaries, have recovered 
their freedom of speech, and the laity, who, owing to 
the new condition of things, are called upon to play a 
more active part in the struggle, have been stimulated 
by the demands made upon them to more strenuous ef- 
forts. This revival of energy was clearly perceptible at 
the meetings of the diocesan Congress; in France, as 
elsewhere, persecution and suffering have done their ap- 
pointed work, and the robbed and harassed Church, her 
priests and laymen, are as a whole facing a difficult sit- 
uation with really admirable energy. 

It would be putting too great a tax on the attention of 
the readers of AMERICA to go through the different 
phases of the Congress one by one, but it may interest 
them to hear of the distinctive features that appear to 
characterize, in a special manner, the apostleship of the 
French Catholics at the present crisis. These features 
are the greater place and importance given to the intel- 
lectual development of women and young girls and the 
growing initiative and influence of the Catholic laity in 
social and religious works. The subject of the intellec- 
tual culture of women was touched upon by Mgr. Bau- 
drillart, rector of the Catholic University of Paris, a 
competent authority on such matters. 

On the second day of the Congress he spoke at length 
on the duty of Catholics with regard to the moral and 
religious condition of the hundreds of young girls who 
are at present following the courses of the State Uni- 
versities. That the high class education of women is 
regarded as deserving of public attention marks a new 
departure in a country where until lately the Catholics 
were inclined to keep aloof from a movement in which 
the Protestants and free thinkers have unfortunately 
taken the lead. This Mgr. Baudrillart regretfully ad- 
mitted, but the object of his speech was to urge the 
Catholics to regain the ground they may have lost. He 
pointed out the grave moral and intellectual dangers 
that await the girl-students who now attend the courses 
of the Universities where many professors are open 
free-thinkers, and, after insisting on the evil, he sug- 
gested the remedies that may best counteract its influ- 
ence. There are, he said, several ways of helping these 
voung girls, one-half of whom, in Paris, are foreigners. 








year to year. The question as it now presents itself is 
not whether the French Catholics are in sympathy with 
the movement for the higher education of women, the 
fact has to be faced that the movement exists and is 
daily gaining ground. It cannot be stopped, but it may 
be controlled, intelligently used and safely guided. With 
this object in view, in addition to the homes for girl stu- 
dents, to the associations that shall bind them together 
for their protection and welfare, Mgr. Baudrillart draws 
the attention of Catholics to the courses founded at the 
University of which he is the Rector. These represent 
the most efficient means of preventing the higher edu- 
cation of women from being monopolized by free-think- 
ing and atheistical influences. The distinguished pro- 
fessors who are appointed to teach science on lines ap- 
proved of by the Church are first rate men, for here, 
as in all else, the Catholics must prove their superiority, 
not only by the excellence of their spirit, but also by the 
up-to-date excellence of their methods. Handicapped 
as he is by want of funds, Mgr. Baudrillart has done his . 
best in the matter, and the women students who attend 
the courses of the Catholic University can, to use his 
own words, complete their higher religious instruction 
while they qualify themselves for the scientific profes- 
sions that are now opened to them in France. 

The action of the laity in matters connected with the 
Church was also a prominent feature in the late Con- 
gress. Cardinal Amette, with a view to banding to- 
gether the Catholic forces, lays much stress on this 
point. Ninety “parochial committees” have been lately 
created in Paris and its suburbs; their members are en- 
listed among practical Catholics, whose example and in- 
fluence, even more than their pecuniary assistance, are 
capable of strengthening and extending the action of the 
clergy. The priests in Paris are necessarily absorbed by 
their purely ecclesiastical duties; it is on the Catholic 
laymen that Cardinal Amette chiefly depends to secure 
neutrality in the government schools, to repress the evil 
press and to enlarge the influence of healthy literature; 
in fact, to serve the social, moral and religious interests 
of their fellow Catholics, of those especially who, being 
more ignorant, are easily led away by false teachers. 

It is idle to develop the advantages of what the French 
laymen themselves will reap from this campaign: the 
feeling that their archbishop counts upon them, that he 
leans on their counsels and depends on their personal 
action appeals to their best instincts, and there is no 
doubt that the good that they may do to others will be 
returned to them in an overflowing measure. 

ANGLO-FRENCH CATHOLIC. 


The Land of the Zuyder Zee 


The question of ‘“Interconfessionalism” or ‘“Non- 
Interconfessionalism’”—that is whether labor organiza- 
tions should be composed of Catholics exclusively, or 
should admit Protestants also—has been settled, as far 
as Holland is concerned. Should Catholics be permitted 
or not to join organizations that are not under direct 
Catholic control, and have no religious object in view? 
The decisions of the Holy See on this point so far have 


Homes where they can board and lodge should be mul- | laid down no fixed rule to go by, and have left the ques- 


tiplied; many of these exist for young men, where a 
Catholic atmosphere prevails and where, although the 
student’s personal independence is respected, the very 
tone of the house, its healthy, cordial and frankly Cath- 
olic influence is a safeguard. Homes for girls are scarce 
although the number of women students increases from 
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tion to be decided by local conditions. The controversy 
carried on in the public press had been waxing quite 
warm on both sides, until a stop was put to it by a final 
decision on the part of the united episcopate. The 
bishops of Holland by a decree of December 6, 1911, 


declared: “that it is our definite and categorical wish 
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to unite and keep united in Catholic organizations the 
faithful under our control, for it is only in such organ- 
izations that Catholic principles find their complete real- 
ization.” At the same time all interests have been duly 
safeguarded, as shown by the exception the decree allows 
for the Catholic coal-miners in the Province of Limburg. 
Furthermore, the bishops declare that for specific pur- 
poses, judged to be desirable, cooperation of Catholic 
Unions with those composed of non-Catholics is, by their 
decision, rendered neither impossible nor reprehensible. 
The chief authorities of the Church in Holland, there- 
fore, mean to hold to their previous line of conduct in 
these matters as being best suited to existing conditions, 
and as offering the greater safeguard against the spread 
among their flock of modern, especially Socialistic errors. 
Competent observers in Holland maintain that Intercon- 
fessionalism, as obtaining to a large extent in parts of 
Germany, is detrimental to the true spirit of Catholicism, 
and has been the main factor in bringing about the de- 
cided check given the Centre in the late elections. In 
support of this view they point to Catholic Cologne, 
“das alte heilige Kéln,’ the Rome of Germany, as it is 
styled, where Justice Trimborn, that city’s distinguished 
representative in the Reichstag for seventeen consecutive 
years, ran over a thousand votes behind his Socialistic 
opponent on the first ballot. This would show that the 
Liberal-Socialistic bloc is not so much to be blamed for 
the Centre’s late reverse as the attitude of many Catholic 
voters. Of these, it is claimed, many voted outright for 
the Socialist candidates, others through indifference neg- 
lected going to the polls at all, while not a few abstained 
from voting by way of a silent protest against the Inter- 
confessional policy of some of their leaders. This view 
would seem to be further borne out by the fact, admitted 
in the Centre’s organs, that in Rhineland and Westphalia 
thousands of Catholic workingmen cast their votes for 
the Socialist ticket. Socialism in those two Catholic 
provinces is reported to have increased its vote by over 
thirty-two per cent., whereas the Centre’s vote gained not 
quite one and one-half per cent. 

As far, therefore, as Holland is concerned, the action 
of the bishops is looked upon as the only safe and sane 
course to be adhered to in future. The decree is con- 
sidered a notable victory for De Maasbode, the great 
Catholic daily of Rotterdam, that had been strenuously 
opposing Interconfessionalism in its editorial columns. 

Of the various efforts for the safeguarding of reli- 
gion among the young of both sexes, the “Patronates”’ 
or youth’s protective societies in Holland, are deserving 
of special commendation. These are separate institu- 
tions for gathering in the young for religious instruction, 
literary entertainment and social intercourse. They are 
to be found in the large cities not only, but in smaller 
places as well. The exertions of the Catholic clergy in 
behalf of the ‘Patronates’’ would seem to be untiring. 
It is held to be of the greatest importance that a special 
watch should be kept over our boys and girls immediately 
upon their leaving school. They are then at an age when 
character is being formed, and when they are most sus- 
ceptible of being influenced for good or evil. Besides, 
religious knowledge at this time of life generally is too 
scant, if not lacking entirely for a successful facing of 
the battle of life under present social conditions. Over 
one hundred of these “Patronates” are to be found in 
the five dioceses of the country, that of Haarlem lead- 
ing with a total of upwards of fifty. Last March the 
Lower House of the National Legislature, by a vote of 
sixty to thirty-three. passed a law for the better protec- 








tion of public morals. The act primarily aims at putting 
a stop to the advertising, both by private and public 
channels of the neo-malthusian theories of recent times 
To further this same purpose the Catholic papers in Hol 
land have been publishing of late years a display adver 
tisement reading: “Catholics are warned not to trade in 
stores where articles intended for immoral purposes are 
kept for sale. Likewise, at the news-stands in railroad 
depots and elsewhere, they should buy only such reading 
matter of whose harmless character they may be assured. 

Holland, to the mind of most people abroad, is gen 
erally represented as a country monotonously flat and 
proverbially prosaic; its interminable green fields and 
straight running canals as being bathed in sunshine by 
fits and starts only, and its skies, if not always leaden, as 
being featured by an endless procession of drifting clouds 
Nevertheless, there is no country outside of Holland 
that unfolds to the eye a more dazzling scene of color 
and fills the atmosphere with a greater volume of ex 
quisite fragrance in the spring of the year. Thousands 
upon thousands of acres, planted in crocus, tulips and 
hyacinths, are aglow with all the tints of the rainbow, 
and present a panorama unique and fascinating alike 
Nature, as if desirous to make up for her lack of graces 
in other lines, has made the bulb industry an unrestricted 
monopoly of this small section of earth. The bulbs, 
more particularly the tulips and hyacinth, apparently can 
not be propagated successfully elsewhere; they may be 
made to display their beauty, and to exhale their 
fragrance in other lands, but it is for a season only 
Then their growth becomes stunted, they dwarf and 
shrivel up, as if pining away for a more congenial soil 
The report for 1911 of the United States Department of 
Agriculture claims that bulbs may be grown successfully 
in the State of Washington, but it is a far cry from a 
mere experiment to a time-honored fact. 


The tales that have been handed down in connection 
with the origin in Holland of bulb culture, the fabulous 
prices that are said to have been paid for the first speci 
mens of their kind, may have to be taken with the cus 
tomary grain of salt. The facts are, that since the be. 
ginning of the seventeenth century a regular commerce 
in bulbs has been carried on between Holland and neigh- 
boring countries. In the eighteenth century the hyacinth 
gradually superseded the tulip in importance, while dur 
ing the nineteenth century the forcing of bulb-plants for 
interior winter gardens began to have such vogue as te 
give a new impetus to the trade. England, France and 
Germany are among the best customers, while the Eastern 
States of America offer a steadily enlarging market. The 
favored section and centre of bulb culture lies betweer 
the cities of Leiden and Haarlem, where also most of the 
export trade is being carried on. The industry is paying 
handsome returns, and in line with the yearly increasing 
acreage the exports are assuming larger and larger pro 
portions. Their value in 1909 amounted to no less thar 
12,000,000 florins. Everywhere abroad there seems t 
be a growing demand for .these graceful and highly per 
fumed flora. The Vatican gardens are annnally being 
supplied with this exclusive product of Holland’s soil 
and some two years ago a Dutch Catholic grower was 
graciously appointed purveyor to his Holiness, Pope 
Pius X. During March and April the bulb country is a 
veritable Mecca of sightseers, both from home and 
abroad. Then the extensive fields are resplendent witl 


myriads upon myriads of crocus, tulips and hyacinths in 
full bloom, and afford a sight worth crossing tempestuous 
seas to behold and enjov ¥. 5 
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Easter 


A triumph has been won,” runs an old Paschal hymn, 
the power of death; let us rejoice in this victory.” 
risen from the dead the firstfruits 
them that sleep.” In our day and country, however, 
save among Catholics, the observance of Easter in this 
spirit seems in danger of Holy 
Church, indeed, calls Our Saviour’s Resurrection “the 
solemnity of solemnities,” so important does she con- 
sider the miracle and its dogmatic consequences, for if 
lesus be not risen, her preaching and her faith are vain. 
But rationalists also, discerning clearly that the Resur- 
ection is the cornerstone of Christianity, have labored 
hard to discredit the testimony borne to the mystery by 
Holy Writ. 

Their arguments, unfortunately, filter 
through books, reviews and newspapers to the man in 
the street, and his faith not infrequently is still further 
veakened by hearing quoted from Protestant pulpits the 
“eminent German scholar 


ver 


Christ 1s of 


ror 


becoming obsolete. 


soon down 


lestructive criticism of some 
who has thrown new light on the historicity of the Res- 
urrection.”” Then these perplexed readers or hearers 
who have made “the Bible and the Bible only” the foun- 
lation of their faith, and who cannot, like Catholics, 
appeal to an unerring Church for guidance, end but too 
yften in accepting some wretched “vision theory” which 

lissolves Christ” indeed and leaves but a dark enigma 
the last twenty centuries of the world’s history. For 
how could a mere “vision” make doubting Thomas a 
believer, and change a dozen timid fishermen into such 
fearless heralds of the Resurrection that the faith they 
preached is living still? 

It is often the world’s way, however, while deaf to 
reason and blind to evidence to be quite willing to adapt 
to its purposes any Christian observance that appeals to 
its nice sense of the beautiful or the becoming. So mod- 
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ern paganism cries out: “Let the dogma of the Resur- 
rection go, but keep the charming feast of Easter! We 
will consider it, however, the Festival of Spring and 
joyfully celebrate then the earth’s awakening from her 
winter’s sleep. We will send our friends as spring 
tokens not those superstitious Easter cards bearing 
Scripture texts and a triumphant Christ, but rather pic- 
tures of new-born animals or birds which symbolize so 
strikingly Nature’s renewal, in the morning of the year, 
of her wonderful forces.” 

The true children of the Resurrection, however, will 
rejoice on Easter Day chiefly because Our Divine Lord 
by rising in splendor from the grave has conquered for 
us sin and death. If starting buds and brightening skies 
deepen our gladness, well and good, but genuine Paschal 
joy does not depend on the climate or the weather. 

For the Church sees in Christ’s Resurrection the 
pledge and type and pattern of our own. The greatest 
of Our Lord’s miracles was meant to change the world’s 
idea of death completely. Classic literature proves that 
the ancient pagans, like their modern imitators, believed 
in no life except the present one and no world but this 
we see. “Enjoy to-day, deny not your heart its desires, 
for to-morrow we die,” was their motto. “ ‘Things im- 
mortal hope not,’ says the hour, says the moment. When 
we go whither have gone our fathers, we are dust and a 
shade,” sang one of their favorite poets; “Thou who 
readest this, enjoy thy life. After death there is neither 
laughter nor dalliance nor any delight,” is a warning 
written on their tombs. From such citations, too, it is 
plain that the thought of death, far from sobering those 
unbelievers, made them all the more eager for pleasure, 
till at last with minds dulled by grossness and with 
hearts chilled by selfishness and cruelty, they went to 
their dark graves like the beasts of the field. 

But with the earliest Easter what a change! Our 
Divine Redeemer, “the firstfruits of them that sleep,” 
rises in triumph from the dead, the glory of His open 
sepulchre dispels forever the terror of the grave and 
believing heart the sure hope of im- 
mortality. It is not alone the soul that is deathless, 
Easter teaches. The body also is to rise again. There 
will be a restoration of all that constitutes the integrity 
of our nature and the identity of our person. 

This doctrine of the Resurrection of the body became 
the comfort of the lowly and oppressed. Its attra -tive- 
ness arrested the thoughtless multitude, awed them with 
a vision of the life to come, and made them turn to God 
with a contrite heart. It was her belief in this dogma 
that helped the infant Church in the time of persecution 
to keep the faith, and gave her martyrs the courage to 
suffer. For the thought that the body which was now 
being racked and burned and torn would one day be 
the radiant temple of the soul sustained them in the hour 
of trial. 

It was also the early Christians’ faith in this dogma 
that made the catacombs their churches. Far from ‘be- 
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ing repelled by the dead, as were the pagans, primitive 
Catholics loved to gather for worship where their de- 
parted brethren lay at rest. Cemeteries or ‘sleeping 
places” was the significant name these burying grounds 
bore. For some day an angel’s call would break the 
slumbers of the dead. A time would come for the seeds 
sown in “God’s acre” to burst into a rich harvest. 

Easter has made the death of the just no longer a 
humiliation but a victory, no more a fear but a hope. 
The tomb, once all darkness and despair, has now be- 
come the gate of paradise and the vestibule of heaven. 
Because the annual commemoration of Our Saviour’s 
triumph over death reminds all Christians that even our 
mortal bodies will put on immortality and share in the 
everlasting blessedness of the soul. 


Marriage and Eugenics 


The “science of eugenics” is upon us, and the preach- 
ers have found a pretext for a new sensation. The eth- 
ical culture folk, who as a rule do not have nor care to 
have families of their own, have begun to legislate for 
the families of others, and forgetting the ethical portion 
of their cult, have been regarding the conjugal relations 
of rational beings from the viewpoint of the stock farm. 
The human soul, which is essentially the man, with all 
its marvelous potencies that dominate the flesh and often 
fashion heroes and heroines and saints out of men and 
women who are weakly or diseased, is utterly disre- 
garded, as if the sole purpose of procreation was to pro- 
duce athletes, pugilists, and other prize specimens of 
physical humanity. A Chicago preacher has got much 
newspaper space by announcing that he will perform no 
marriages unless both parties are furnished with a med- 
a not very difficult 





ical certificate of physical soundness 
and other preachers have rushed in to fill 





acquirement 
the daily columns with similar views. He is an Episco- 
palian. Now the Episcopal Church has, we believe, a 
decree forbidding the remarriage of divorced persons— 
under certain conditions; and we have never heard of 
an Episcopalian being unfrocked for performing such a 
marriage, or of Episcopalians who so marry being ex- 
communicated therefor. They had better observe the 
duties that are imposed on them before assuming others 
that are not. 

The Catholic Church has long ago made laws which 
prescribe certain physical, mental and moral conditions 
and capacities as requisite and obligatory on the part of 
those who enter the matrimonial state. Holding mar- 
riage to be a solemn sacrament, ordained and blessed by 
God for the propagation and proper upbringing, physi- 
cally, morally and mentally, of the human race, it hedges 
matrimony round about with such conditions as will pre- 
vent those who are incompetent from engaging in it and 
retard those who are temporarily or conditionally dis- 
qualified until they shall become qualified. Authorized 
and empowered by God to confer the sacrament and de- 





termine the conditions in which it may be validly and 
licitly received, the Church will not delegate its powers 
to medical practitioners or amateur dabblers in eugenics ; 
nor will it permit these to direct the course of conjugal 
life in violation of the laws of nature and the commands 
of God. Many of the truly great and noble would have 
been ruled out of existence by the eugenists. 

There are cases which at first sight would seem to 
justify the intervention of the State, beyond those which 
it already controls; but this would open up such a wide 
area for further interference and consequent dangerous 
abuses that it is far wiser to leave the matter where it 
belongs—to parental and spiritual supervision and the 
conscience of the individual. We have known a father 
who insisted that his daughters’ suitors should have a 
certificate of physical and mental soundness from his 
own physician as a prerequisite to his consent. Parents 


have such a right, and it is sometimes well to exercise 


it, but moral qualities are the chief factor in making 
marriages happy and permanent and even fruitful, and 
with these the Church has much, the State and physi 
cian have nothing, to do. 


The Appeal to the Pocketbook 


The report that the Socialist Appeal to Reason has 
sung its swan song in the publication of the Leaven- 
worth prison scandals is denied in the Call. Yet the 
failure of the paper was the least conspicuous part 
of the announcement which featured in this connection, 
The remaining details, however, are passed over in a 
judicious and significant silence. The special report to 
the New York Times contained the following interest- 
ing items of news: 

“The founder of the Appeal is J. A. Wayland, a 
country editor. He first published the Appeal in 
Kansas City, and moved to Girard. He soon made 
that point a first class postoffice to take care of the 
great volume of postal business he created. War- 
ren took his profits and bought cheap land in Mis- 
souri. Zinc was discovered on it. The editor, wh« 
was once a penniless printer, then built and owned 
a whole town. He sold it all at inflated prices 
Now he scarcely knows his own wealth. Wayland 
invested his profits in land in Texas. The city of 
Amarillo grew up on his holdings and to-day he 
receives as rental in Amarillo alone $40,000 a year.” 
Wayland is not the only Socialist who finds that the 

appeal to class hatred, envy and revolt is a paying occu- 
pation. The Socialistic capitalist is the latest product of 
economic determinism and the tribe is daily increasing. 
There are countless Socialistic writers, speakers and pol- 
iticians throughout the country who,.make of their rev- 
olutionary agitation a most lucrative profession. It will 
soon take rank with those of law and medicine, while its 
revenue will be far more reliable and satisfactory. It 
already has its colleges and study courses and is but 
another and more cunning method of exploiting the 
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( ses at [ut College Medical School, 
t The J al of normal Psychol- 
| ith ork tandard authority 
ng the ers of the new school, uses more than 
ull ge of the Times learnedly to analyze the psy- 
gical aspects of the conduct of one now much 1n 
e limelight. The old school used to insist especially 


lean cut phrasing and terms so plain that even a 


hild mig! tt be at a loss to understand the principles 
Che author of the 7imes paper appears 
unmindtul of 


interpretation of the “great man’s’ personality and 


might n 
»xplained 
juite any such hampering restrictions. 
lis 
notives will scarcely win approval because of its clean- 
In his opinion Colonel Roosevelt will go 


of illustrious exam- 


ut clearness. 


“as one the most 


lown in history 
of the distortion 
through the force of subconsciéus wishes.”’ 


les of conscious mental processes 
They who 
ire at home with the esoteric phrasings of the cult will 
‘omprehend ; the plain people will no doubt regret that 
Doctor Prince forebore to use their own homely speech. 
How much more meaning his summing up would convey 


o them had the distinguished professor said as his pre- 
we merely 


will 


lecessors of the old school would have said- 


interpret Doctor Prince’s word—Colonel Roosevelt 


go down in history as one of the most illustrious exam- 
who permitted reason’s influence to be 


ples ef men 


thwarted by consuming passion 


Protect the Children 


Many of these moving picture halls, in spite of cen- 
sors and legislators, continue to be sources of the gravest 
It is asserted, for instance, 


forbidding boys Ot 


moral perils for the young. 
that the 
when unattended by responsible persons, 
these shows is openly violated by half the picture halls 
To judge indeed by the num- 


girls under sixteen, 
from visiting 


law 


in one of our large cities 


seduction cases that are said to be di- 


these illegally con- 


ber of assault o1 


reetly chargeable to such places, 








lucted moving picture halls are no better than traps for 


yeung girls. It seems, too, that a majority of the school | 


hildren ! " ’ } Wwse ¢ wad mvs yf freancy qt pert 





pilfering are victims of a passion for the moving picture 
theatres. Finally, as an indication of the scant regard 
film manufacturers now have for boards of censors, the 
papers report that the court house at Hillsville, Va., the 
scene of the Allen outrage, was recently made the real 
istic setting for the re-enactment of the tragedy for the 
moving picture syndicate. With such facts before them 


Catholic parents cannot be too careful about safeguard 
ing their children from the moral dangers of the mov 


y 
i 
~ 


picture show 


Woman Service and Suffrage 


in commending recently the program of a Louisiana 
l‘ederation of Women, particularly their views on the 
suffrage question, we attributed the movement to New 
Orleans, Father Roth of 


Mandeville, in the neighboring county of St. Tammany ; 


whereas it originated with 


but it seems already to have spread over the whole state 
and promises to become as wide in its membership and 
operations as the men’s lederation of Catholic Societies 
Archbishop Blenk has warmly commended it throughout 
his diocese, Cardinal O'Connell, Bishop McFaul, and 
other prelates have given it their approval, and Arch- 
bishop Messmer of Milwaukee, speaking recently before 
the State Board of the Louisiana Federation, urged the 
desirability of extending the women’s movement and 
developing it inte a national organization of social and 
religious service, working separately, but in cooperation 
and accord with their Catholic brothers, after the exam- 
ple of the federated Catholic women Germany. 
lrance, Switzerland, Portugal and Spain. At the Eu- 
charistic Congress of Madrid there were twenty-two 
national societies of women, and his Grace hoped that 
America would be similarly represented at the Vienna 


of 


Congress in September. 

The Archbishop of Milwaukee is strongly and frankly 
opposed to the extension of the suffrage to women. The 
State is but a combination of families, and as God put 
man at the head of the family it is right that he should 
be also, and to the same degree, at the head of the State 
Possession of the suffrage will not make women supe 
rior, nor the lack of it argue them inferior, to man 
Their vocation is different, and often nobler, as thei: 
capacity for refined and self-sacrificing service is higher 
By the conscientious and intelligent performance of thei: 
home duties and of many suitable services outside of it. 
particularly in the social field, they will have raised at 
once the standard of womanhood and the standard of 
civil life, and much more effectively than by participat- 
ing in politics, for which they would then have neithe: 
time nor need nor inclination. 

The Bishop of Limerick in his Lenten pastoral took 
the same view as his Grace of Milwaukee, and congrat- 
ulated Irishwomen on the modesty and sound Catholic 
instinct they had shown in remaining almost universally 
the suffrage movement. The mevitable ex- 


aloot from 
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ception turned up, and cited against Bishop O’Dwye: 
an approval woman suffrage from Cardinal Moran, 
late Archbishop of Sydney. The Cardinal was dealing 
with a new country, a new constitution and exceptional 
circumstances. He said, as AMERICA has already lai 
down, that there is nothing intrinsically wrong in wot 
possessing and exercising the suffrage, and that 

the conditions of a country required their assistance 
preserve and establish religious and educational rig 
such exercise was permissible and desirable. When 
new Australian Commonwealth was founded certain 
principles, dear to Catholics, were at stake, and wom 
who were especially interested, were called upon to go 
forth from their homes to establish them. Under sim 
ilar circumstances the prelates of Limerick and Milwau 
kee would doubtless give the same advice; but this is fa: 
from meaning that under normal conditions Catholi 
women are encouraged to mingle in politics, wheth« 
\ustralia or elsewhere. 


Thomas Maurice Mulry 


Che distinction conferred by the University of Notre 
Dame in bestowing the Laetare Medal on Mr. Thomas 
Maurice Mulry brings into public notice a man whom 
all Catholics will be proud to see honored. It is well 
tor all those engaged in the daily struggle for existence 
and perhaps engrossed therein to pause now and then 
and consider how the fulfilment of duties forced upon 
them by domestic, civil or business relations may go 
hand in hand with the fulfilment of other obligations 
which the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man necessarily imposes. 

It is surprising how a man immersed in such a 
variety of lmisiness enterprises can find time to take 
such live interest in the many charitable works 
with which Mr. Mulry’s name has now been associated 
for over a quarter of a century. Participation in 
any one of them would confer a title to honorable 
distinction—President of the Superior Council of 
the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, member of the 
Central Council of the Charity Organization Society, 
first vice-president of the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction, member of the governing 
beard of the New York Catholic Protectory, the Mis- 
sion of the Immaculate Virgin, the State Hospital for 
the Insane, the Ozanam Club for boys—these are only 
some of the outlets for a zeal and practical charity alto- 
gether marvelous. And with all this ceaseless activity 
in the cause of benevolence there is associated a per- 
sonality as charming as it is unobtrusive and retiring. 
The Laetare Medal is conferred on an exceptionally 
worthy and representative Catholic, but what is perhaps 
of more vital significance is that the distinction focuses 
the attention especially of the Catholic laity on a model 
Catholic layman, and points out the way in which even 
the ordinary Catholic citizen may come to the atd of the 
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Church in her great mission among men. This mission 
embraces many activities for the good of soul and body 


and no man need strive to engage in several of them a: 
ry 


once as Mr. Mulry has done. ere is room, however 
tor the cooperation of many more Catholic laymen it 
the relief of the poor, the sick and the distressed ; in th 
support of the Catholic press and in the struggle against 
Socialism in its many forms. No matter which of thes 
worthy objects is taken up, the devout and earnest Cath 
olic will find an admirable working model in Mr. Thomas 
Maurice Mulry. 
selcnessitithiiaiineay 

“Let us pray for the newspapers,” was Mgr. Henry A 
Lrann’s recent exhortation to his flock. “Let us pray 
that they may purify themselves; that the good ones ma\ 
be models for the poor ones.” Then, according to tli 
sound Catholic principle that our works should be in 
tull accord with our faith, he concluded with the words, 
‘and as for the bad ones—don’t buy them; don’t read 
them.’ The solution of the question could not be sim 
pler. lor it is of course those who buy the unclean 
newspaper who keep it alive. While praying for the 
recreant editors and owners of sensational journals, let 
Catholics add a petition for the grace to refuse their 
support to every newspaper and periodical that is a men 
ace to religion and morality. If this grace were granted, 
would not many a paper that is flourishing now either 
have to reform or suspend publication? 


——- eoe- ——— 


lhe latest figures show that the population of Port 
Rico is 1,118,012. Compared with a population of 953, 
243 in 1899, this represents an increase during the eleven 
years of 164, or 17.3 per cent. Porto Rico has two 
cities, 64 towns and 12 villages. San Juan city, the 
largest place, has a population of 48,716, and Ponce, the 
next largest, a population of 35,005. Mayaguez and 
Caguas, with 16,563 and 10,354 inhabitants, respectively, 
are the only other places in the Island having more than 
10,000 inhabitants. There are also seven places having 
from 5,000 to 10,000, 19 having from 2,500 to 5,000, 
and 48 having less than 2,500 inhabitants. 


——---0@6e a= 


The protraeted textile weavers’ strike which kept 
the city of Lawrence in a turmoil for practically 
ten weeks, was officially declared off in all the mills ot 
that city on March 24. The leaders of the Industrial 
Workers of the World are jubilant over what they term 
a great labor victory and are particularly pleased with 
themselves because throughout New England they are 
being credited with securing the general wage increase 
in the textile industry affecting 275,000 persons. These 
leaders say that if they had not fought the mill owners 
to a successful finish in Lawrence there would not have 
been any attempt in other textile centres to secure addi 
tional pay. The average wage increase for nearly all the 
mill workers is nearer ten than five per cent 
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AMARYLLIS FOR SHOW 


infortunately, will not be long, but it will be 
for the amaryllis is at its best just 


The show, 
gorgeous while it lasts; 
while the tenants of the garden are recovering from the set- 
window and before 


back of removal from greenhouse or 


they are in a condition to display their charms to the best 

advantage. 

contributed of its abundance to tide us over the 

awkward growing and spreading time, the amaryllis retires 

m the centre of the stage and devotes all its 
[ another year’s 


Having 
1 


gracefully fr 
energies to the necessary preparation for 
bloom. Unlike so many plants, 
n as their blossoms 


condition, 


wealth of which begin to 
Yt almost as so: 


e 4 


foliage 


look ragged and unkem 
fade, the amaryllis retains its 

despite high winds and long droughts and burning suns. It 
and it uses that space to excellent ad- 
and when its blos- 


in good 


asks but little space 
vantage, for when in bloom it is ablaze, 
Why not give it an op- 
affections? 


soms drop it is never an eyesore. 


pertunity to win a place in the flower-lover’s 


Where there is no room for even the tiniest garden, there 
can surely be found a window ledge for a few pots and 
the amaryllis makes itself very much at home, even in such 
a poor apology for an abiding-place. It may be flowered 


in a pot and then transferred to a garden, where it will con- 
tentedly prepare for the next season. We, for one, prefer 
this treatment, for it can be tucked into any sunny little 
corner, after its month of splendor, and will flourish with 
ordinary garden treatment. If they are potted on St. Pat- 
rick’s day or thereabouts, and cared for till All Saints, they 
may be stowed away in a warm closet until another March 
comes around. In fact, they give little trouble and not a 
little pleasure, which is, as this world goes, no small praise. 

As the amaryllis comes from the florist, it is a mere bulb, 


rarely showing the sign of a root, for roots weigh and plant 
Government 


postage is reckoned by weight. Our altruistic 
will ship a parcel from New York to Cape Horn for twelve 
it inexorably exacts eight cents if a 


New York to 


cents a pound, while 
“ 


amaryllis bulbs is to travel from 


They 


pot nd of 
are worth it. 


Jersey City. 
the bulb has arrived. Of 


course, it 


Let us suppose that 
will be, as it ought to be, bulbs, in the plural, but that is a 
trivial circumstance; but one will do as a sample. A five- 
inch pot, or one a size or two larger for “Burbanks,” will 
serve the purpose. Rich garden soil, the bulb set so as to 
be half out of the soil, a little drink of lukewarm water, a 
place in a lightsome window. Then, let it alone, until it 
gives some indication of life and growth. When fully awake 


plant is very thirsty, butt while half asleep 
and be ruined if kept 
the flower stalk will soon 


and moving, the 


it is satished with little water will 
soaking wet If of blooming size, 


reach its full development 


appearance and. will 
a good start It 


make its 
before the leaves have made is the plant’s 
Thirty days after the 
te blossoms will reward the watcher’s kind 


way. appearance of the stalk, an 
umbel of exquisi 
attention to the modest wants of this floral treasure. 

In color, amaryllis blossoms range from almost pure white 
with just a suggestion of rose, to the deepest and richest 
Sometimes the bells are solid-colored, 


crimson imaginable. 
Yellow 


but oftener they are delicately striped or feathered. 
and clear orange are colors that we have never seen in them, 
for these dissolve into the most dazzling scarlet or vermilion. 
Once we were on the point of coming into the possession 
of a yellow amaryllis, that is, such were our fond hopes; for 
we found offered in the “exchange column” of a floral mag- 
azine the very bulb that we coveted. Correspondence en- 
sued. Would the owner put a price on that yellow amaryllis? 


No, for exchange was wanted. We gazed long upon our 





altogether too small collection of Burbank amaryllis, but 
finally made the sacrifice. Would the owner accept a Bur- 
bank in exchange? Yes. The yellow amaryllis came, but it 
turned out to be nothing but amaryllis equestris, the so- 
called Barbados lily, pretty indeed, but so common, so very, 
very common. 

The amaryllis may be had at prices to suit every purse. 
As most varieties seen in cultivation are the result of the 
hybridizer’s art, their price is regulated chiefly by the rapid- 
ity with which they increase. And here the trouble begins, 
for some of the choicest varieties will thrive for years with- 
out adding a bulblet to the collection. As a sort of thumb 
rule, we may say that if the bulb costs fifty cents or less, it 
will soon have a family of bulblets; if it costs a dollar or so, 
it will increase very sparingly; if it costs two or three dol- 
lars, we shall hardly ever have more than one, unless we 
buy at least two. 

Besides a few high-priced named varieties, there are three 
classes of hybrids, which are extremely beautiful and fairly 
reasonable in price. Aigberth’s hybrids come first. We do 
not know the origin of the strain, but it is on sale by George 
W. Park, of La Park, Pa. It gives very satisfactory five- 
inch blooms in a wide range of colors. Nehrling’s hybrids 
are of Florida origin, and are the result of twenty years’ 
labor at cross-fertilization. Some specimens, in addition to 
fine, large blooms, are delicately fragrant. They are offered 
by Henry A. Dreer, the great Philadelphia seedsman. But, 
in our hands, at least, the hybrids produced by Luther Bur- 
bank, of California, have given the largest and most gor- 
geous flowers of all. It is said that some specimens are 
banded, not simply striped, with white, and that others are 
semi-double; but we have never had the pleasure of buying 
or even seeing them. If such indeed there be, they are un- 
doubtedly picked out by the growers and kept to build up a 
stock. But the reds, the scarlets and the crimsons are a per- 
fect scream of color, while the petals are flaked and feathered 
with tints and shades innumerable. On account of the wide 
reputation enjoyed by the originator of this strain, it is 
handled by most first-class seedsmen and florists. 

The amaryllis, it was said at the outset, is a 
bloomer; but there are two varieties which absolutely de 
As both can be had at 


spring 


cline to flower except in the autumn. 
a reasonable price, they should find a place in our collection 
One is known as belladonna major. Its leaves make a brave 
start in the early spring and grow until they ripen and die 
think that the plant is dead, and 
if he 


novice might 
might even throw it out on the rubbish heap; 
were to do so, the sturdy bulb would insist on pushing out 
its scape of bloom, and would hold aloft, as well as it could, 
its four or more fragrant bells, delicately tinted with laven- 
Still another amaryllis, though some call it 
lycoris squamigera, is on the list. If planted in the autumn 
under five inches of earth, it will survive any ordinary win- 

Its foliage will 


away. A 
but, even 


der and white. 


ter and start into growth in the early spring. 
ripen and disappear, and then, when there is no sign of life 
above ground, up will spring a scape surmounted by an 
umbel of four or more bells, which are of a delicate pink 
They may be planted in 
very early spring with good results. The Stumpf and Wal- 
ter Company of this city is one of the firms handling these 
fall-blooming amaryllis. 

But to come back to those which are kept in pots. If, 
during October, water has been gradually withheld, by All 
Saints most of the leaves will have withered and the pots 
may be placed, with contents undisturbed, on a closet shelf, 
there to remain, with a tiny sip of water now and then, until 
they decide on their own notion that it is time to bestir 
Freezing will ruin them and continuous tem- 


with just a suggestion of mauve 


themselves. 
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perature above “summer heat” on the thermometer is likely 
to dry out the life-giving sap stored in their folds. It is 
plain, therefore, that their wan‘s are few and easily supplied. 
Every variety of amaryllis is good; very many of them ex- 
juisitely beautiful. Al! who know them are their friends. 
FB. j. 5. 


LITERATURE 
Stonewall Jackson’s Religion 


Usually “best sellers’ are poor stayers, slight, foamy 
things glistening for an hour on the literary wave to dissolve 
into their intrinsic nothingness. “The Long Roll,” by Mary 
Johnston (Houghton Mifflin Co.) is am exception. It is a 
history in story form of that portion of the Civil War that 
was made by General T. J. (“Stonewall”) Jackson; and the 
narrative is so detailed and substantially cofrect that despite 
the writer's marvelous skill in supplying local color and dif- 
ferentiating a great variety of realistic characters, one is 
surprised to find its 683 close-printed pages of solid reading 
achieving popularity. One could dispense with the copious swear- 
words, which soldiers may have spoken, but ladies may not write. 

A Confederate officer is the hero, but graduaily, and by 
logical necessity, Jackson becomes the dominant character. 
A modest, uncommunicative man, he has impressed himself 
yn Generals Wolseley and Butler and other impartial military 
writers as the great figure of the war. He is so portrayed 
by Miss Johnston, who received her estimate and many of 
her facts from Gen. J. E, Johnston, Major Johnston and 
other members of her family. General Jackson’s widow, 
having in mind the father and husband, has protested that 
the picture is inadequate, but the writer deals only with the 
is much the same as he is described 


soldier, and as such he 
by his admiring biographer, Dabney,—masterful, impene- 
trable, just though rigid and occasionally harsh, God-fearing 
and high minded, but admirable rather than lovable. 

His religious character is marked by an intense piety, 
which is Catholic rather than Calvinistic. Someone has said: 
“Jackson was a Catholic without knowing it.” He knew 
more of it than readers are aware of, and one passage sug- 
gests that the writer may have known how this knowledge 
originated. On the eve of Chancellorsville General Lee re- 
marks to Jackson: “Do you remember, in Mexico, the 
Noche Triste trees and their great scarlet flowers? They 
grew all about the Church of Our Lady of Remedies. I 
den't know why I think of them to-night.” General Lee 
knew of Jackson’s connection with the Catholic Church in 
Mexico and the great change it wrought in him. Dabney’s 
life throws an interesting though manifestly imperfect light 
on it. 

Dabney, who had served for a while under Jackson, and 
was a Presbyterian minister in 1866 when his book was is- 
sued, proclaims: “My prime object has been to portray and 
vindicate his Christian character.” Though he is a bigoted 
Presbyterian, whose pet abomination is “Romanism,” he 
has to admit that Jackson had no knowledge or thought of 
religion till he came under Catholic influence, and that then 
began “a vital change in his religious character.” He had 
been “somewhat irregular,’ was intensely ambitious, and 
though always truthful and honest, had no idea of the super- 
natural until, when 24 years old, he was garrisoned in the 
City of Mexico, 1847-8. He learned Spanish, went into so- 
ciety, “and he ever took pleasure in testifying to the culti- 
vation, hospitality and flowing courtesy of the Spanish 
gentry in Mexico.” He was greatly stricken by “the fasci- 
nation of the female charms” in a certain family, and “having 








formed the acquaintance of some educated ecclesiastics of 
the Romish Church (probably the order of Canons) he went 
by their invitation to reside with them.” 

He resolved to avail himself of “his opportunity to in- 
form himself concerning the Popish Church, and sought the 
acquaintance of the Archbishop of Mexico, who explained 
to him the Romish system.” Jackson believed the prelate 
sincere and honest, Mr. Dabney admits, and always held that 
Catholicism “is by no means so gross or obnoxious to com- 
mon sense’ as Protestants represent it. The good Dabney, 
however, explains Jackson's strange predilection for “the 
Romish system,” by Roman duplicity. They have, he says, 
two systems, “the one more decided and gross,” which, “in 
the hands of a self-righteous Jesuit” teaches that “the priest 
and the priest alone can forgive sins”; the other, “more 
akin to evangelical truth,” means, “in the hands of a Jan- 
senist,” that “by penance and absolution the minister of 
God’s church is only commissioned to publish His mercy to 
the truly penitent soul.” The Archbishop played the Jan 
senist to Jackson; hence the impression he made. The 
elaborate casuistry of the explanation shows that Dabney 
realized how deeply Catholicism influenced his hero. 

Fortunately Jackson’s “residence in Mexico was not long 
protracted.” However, “he was henceforward conscientious 
and more than ever punctilious about the purity of his life; 
he never remitted his interest in the great question of his 
own salvation; yet for more than two years afterwards he 
still remained in suspense.” Which would seem to mean 
that, residing only a few months with the Canons and having 
had only a few interviews with the Archbishop, young Major 
Jackson, till then practically and literally a pagan, had only 
time, or capacity within that time, to be grounded in the 
fundamentals of Christianity. That he was well grounded 
is proved by the fact that his subsequent moral conduct and 
utterances are essentially Catholic and worthy of such mili- 
tary converts of the Civil War as Rosecrans and Longstreet 

Next stationed at Fort Hamilton, New York, he came 
under the influence of the chaplain, Mr. Parks, a zealous 
Episcopalian and a graduate of West Point, from whom he 
received baptism, on the condition, however, that he should 
be regarded not as an Episcopalian, but as “of the catholic 
body of Christ.” He wanted formally to assume the service 
of the Redeemer, but, he said, his separation from civil life 
and the society of other Christians, prevented him from 
knowing definitely where he was to serve. Elected professor 
in the Virginia Military Academy, 1851, he studied the Pres- 
byterian code under Dr. White, an aged minister, but re- 
jected several of its tenets, particularly “the great truth of 
God’s absolute sovereignty, in his purposes regarding the 
calling and government of His Church”; that is, “predesti- 
nation absolute’—of the elect to salvation, of the reprobate 
to damnation—and the total depravity of man. In other 
words, Jackson rejected the essentials of the Presbyterian 
Confession of Faith. But Dr. White knew a way out: 

“Being informed, however, that the Presbyterian Church 
expected uniformity of belief on these points, of none but 
its officers, and only exacted of its private members a pro- 
fession of those vital doctrines of redemption, in which all 
Christians agree, he preferred to adopt it as his own’—but 
only after he had formally denied, in presence of witnesses, 
the above-mentioned doctrines. Later when troubled by the 
discrepancy between his views and his profession, Dr. White 
again assured him that it did not matter, And all this is set 
down with the greatest complacency by the righteous Pres- 
byterian Theologian, who, a few pages back, had by imagi- 
native process accused the Catholic Church of duplicity! 

From the time of his residence with the Mexican priests, 
Jackson was a conscientious Christian man, pure in word 
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and deed, faithful to duty, trusting in Divine Providence; 
ind he died holily and prayerfully, with hope in God. 

M. K 


Che lriendship of Christ,” a new book of Mgr, Benson’s that 
Longmans is soon to publish, comprises many of the sermons that 
that distinguished convert has lately delivering to large 
congregations at the Church of Our Lady of Lourdes, New York. 
Father Bernard Vaughan, too, is to make a volume out of the 
has been preaching in St 


been 


course of sermons on Socialism he 


Patrick’s Cathedral 

J. H. A.” by laying under requisition the letters, books and 
sermons of the gentle Bishop of Geneva has prepared an attrac- 
ive volume of “Daily Readings from St. Francis de Sales.” 
Father Charles Blount, S.J., in his preface warns us that we 
nust practise extraordinary self-denial to keep from running 
ahead of the calendar in our eagerness to hear St. Francis speak- 
us from the heart, using those touching little appeals, 
those delightful illustrations and examples 
and personal charm.” B. Herder 


ing “to 
those quaint phrases, 
which are his own peculiar 
sells the for $1.00 
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Teachers who use Palgrave’s “Golden Treasury” will be 
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pleased 
Allan 
a good introduction on and 
added considerably to the compiler’s notes 
Merrill Company are the publishers 

Catholic women, 
volume on 
Sisters and 


books tor 
excellent 
Pastors, 


useful series of 


iv her 
Madame Cecilia has now added an 
‘Girls’ Clubs and Mothers’ Meetings.” 
‘atholic social workers, who realize the importance of effec 
tively safeguarding the faith of our working girls from the 


settlements 


influences and allurements of “non-sectarian” 
should give the book a warm welcome, for hitherto very 
little has been written on the subject by Catholics. The 


directions for organ 
Ben 


contain full 
a working girls’ 


160 pages of this manual 
zing and sucessfully maintaining 


publish the book 


club 


iger Bros 


Crown, or a Month of 
Little Known and 
of St. Thomas 
better title than 
The Very Rev 
Stenson the 


Our Heavenly 
Virtues which Are 


‘Fresh Flowers for 
Meditations on Some 
Too Rarely Practised, After the Doctrine 
Aquinas,” is a little book that 
the hackneyed and cumbrous one it has 
André Prévot, D.D., S.C.J., is the author, M. D 
publishers 


deserves a 


translator, and Benziger Bros. the 


[Indianapolis priest 
children have printed bound with their 
little book of his verses entitled “Culled Vio- 


The Rev. John Francis McShane is an 


school and 


whose 


»wn hands a 


lets.” The first and best of the poems is written as “a trib- 
ite of affection and gratitude to an old teacher of boyhood 
days, Sister of St. Mary’s, Vigo | Ind.’ 

Eighteen years ago a few Sisters belonging to “The Little 


‘f English origin whose 


Company of Mary,” a congregation 


special work is nursing the sick poor in their own homes, 
established themselves in Chicag From this convent on 
Indiana Avenue these religious are publishing a good devo- 


tional book entitled “Mary’s Call,” which excellently reflects 
their institute and will stimulate the practical 
f those who read it. Father James J. Daly, S.J., fur- 
American edition of the volume 


of the book, which is re- 


the spirit of 
piety 
nishes a preface for the 
The profits derived from the sale 


r 











tailed for eighty-five cents, will be devoted to furthering 
the “Little Company’s” work 
Father Michael Gatterer, S.J., has prepared a second edi 
uen of his “Annus Liturgicus,” which issues from the Inns 
bruck press of Felician Rauch. The author has collected into 
a handy book of 400 pages all the information the average 
priest will need about the origin, significance, liturgy and 
ceremonial of the feasts of the Church’s year. This edition 
explains the Holy Father’s new decree on festivals of pre 
cept 
“Jesus All Holy” is the third in the series of Father Gal 
lerani’s attractive books of devotion which F, Loughnan has 
translated and P. J. Kenedy & Sons publish. Since true holi 
ness consists in conformity to God’s will, the author in the fif 
teen chapters of the volume easily draws so many practical lessons 
from the life of Him whose very food was doing the will of 
the Father, that the book should be of great benefit to its readers 
Professor John Singenberger has combined with their 
music a little book of English and Latin hymns and entitled 
the collection “Cantate.” Sodalities and choirs will approve 
the compiler’s selections and pastors will find the volume 
useful for promoting congregational singing. 
rhe first three numbers of “The Angelus Series of Au 
thorized Translations of Standard Foreign Works, Original 
Works and Selections,” which R. & T. Washbourne are pub 
lishing, have reached the reviewer’s desk and are found te 
be very attractive little volumes. “On Kindness” and “On 
Character” are versions in English of works by the Very 
Rev. J. Guibert, S.S.. of which nearly 20,000 copies have 
been sold in France, and “On Thanksgiving” is a selection 
from Father Faber’s writings which the Hon. Alison Stour 
ton has made. Prettily bound in green and terra-cotta, these 
little volumes of moral essays will tempt the buyer and the 
matter within will hold and help the reader. It is good to 
see Catholic publishers getting out at a low price such at 
tractive books 
LL. Ann Cunnington begins to rummage among some old 
letters and is then moved to tell in verse about the contents 
of a half-dozen she reads. A publisher writes: 
“Your verses have some merit; but we think 
The book would not be quite a great success; 
So we suggest that you should publish it 
Yourself and at your own expense.” 
We suspect that is what the author has done. 
Maring, Ltd., 32 George Street, Hanover Square, 


issues the booklet 


Alexander 
London. 


‘“Hadji Murad” is the name of a posthumous book by Leo 
Tolstoy which Aylmer Maude has translated and Dodd, Mead & 
Company publish. The tale is based on the main events in the 
life of a Tartar chieftain who lived in the Caucasus about the 
time of the Crimean war. Pictures of Russian camp life and 
some battle scenes are painted with the author’s usual power and 
vividness. Though this book is not made a means of propagating 
Tolstoy’s fanaticism, there are passages in it objectionable or 


the score of propriety 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


By the Rev 


Fireside Messages. Adapted for Reading in Catholic Homes 
Net $1.50 post 


E. J. Devine, S.J. Montreal: The Canadian Messenger. 


paid 
4 Catechism of Christian Doctrine for the Third Grade. By the Rev. Pat 
rick J. Sloan. New York: Benziger Brothers. Net $4.75 per 100. 
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EDUCATION 


Some weeks ago the Springfield Republican referred editorially 
to the severe arraignment of the management of the Lawrence 
textile strike prepared by a Catholic priest in that city and 
printed by Catholic weeklies throughout the country. The writer 
is quite right when he affirms “The Catholic papers, which print 
the article alluded to, are undoubtedly reflecting the views of the 
Church concerning the Lawrence difficulties.” Father O’Reilly, 
it will be remembered, explicitly stated that Lawrence people as 
a whole were heartily in sympathy with the demand for an in- 
crease in wages, but he condemned the methods used by the 
strikers and the leadership of Haywood and Ettor in unmeasured 
terms. We question, however, whether the Republican is equally 
right in its further comment. It is not exact to state that the 
apprehensions of the Catholic Church have been aroused by the 
appearance of revolutionary and socialistic elements in this affair. 
The “apprehensions” of the Catholic Church were aroused long 
before such avowed enemies of existing institutions as Haywood 
and Ettor seized upon the opportunities Lawrence offered to 
show the world they were not squeamish as to the methods to be 
used to gain their ends. 

* * * 

The Lawrence troubles served but to point a mora! to an old, 
old tale. For three-quarters of a century and more Catholics 
have been preaching their faith from the housetops. Religion 
with fhem is surely the best basis, better perhaps the only basis 
of primary education. Education arouses mental activity, in- 
creases our wants and ambitions manifold, and if our moral 
strength is not developed with our intellectual craft, if religion 
fail to be its soul, we must expect turmoil, suicide, divorce, an- 
archy and other evils of overworked, ill-cultured humanity, The 
mass of the Lawrence mill operatives may be, as the Republican’s 
editorial declares, Catholic in religion, but their “passionate loy- 
alty” in following the leadership of Haywood and Ettor is due 
to a something quite foreign to the faith they profess. Have 
we not heard from many sources of late of the new type of 
criminal] appearing in our land? He is marked by disregard for 
constituted authority, recklessness of conduct and a want of 
self-control. And it is not Catholics alone who tell us to-day that 
he is begotten of the neglect of careful moral instruction which 
makes education a dangerous possession. 





The expected has happened in regard to the Altoona, Pa., 
school decision referred to in this column early in January last. 
The decision of Judge James W. Schull, of Perry County, open- 
ing the manual training department of the public schools in that 
city to the students of St. John’s Parochial Schools, was carried 
on appeal to another court. On March 12, Judge John W. Reed, 
specially presiding in Blair County, dismissed twenty-seven ex- 
ceptions to Judge Schull’s ruling presented by counsel for the 
Altoona School Board. Judge Reed denied the contention made 
by the Board that. section 401 of the school code, on which the 
Perry County Judge based his decision, was unconstitutional. In 
a judgment full of common sense Judge Reed holds that money 
raised for the support of a manual training school is not appro- 
priated or used for the support of a “sectarian school because 
some boy is admitted to its privileges who may have qualified for 
his admission in a sectarian school. Such manual training 
schools are open and free to every one qualified.” 





The Evening Tribune of Providence, R. I., in its issue of 
March 11, chronicles an incident which deserves more than 
merely local notice. During the course of a lecture on’ the His- 
tory of Education in one of the Normal School classes, it tells 
us, Mr. Bell, an instructor substituting for Principal Alger, the 
ordinary prefessor of the subject, read an extract from David- 


| son’s “History of Education” so distasteful to the Catholic young 
women in the class that formal protest was immediately entered 
The particular clause quoted related to the. Reformation period 
and dealt in so offensive a way with the work of the Jesuit 
priests as teachers that the young women considered it an insu! 
to their religion. One is gratified to add that the protest of th: 
young women was dealt with in a spirit of fairness by the school 
authorities. On his return a day or two later from an inspection 
tour, the Tribune tells us, Professor Alger, the Principal of the 
Normal School and the ordinary professor of the branch, o1 
being apprised of what had occurred addressed the class, stating 
that the school did not intend to tolerate any offence of the re 
ligious convictions of its students. Speaking later to a reporte: 
Mr. Alger declared he had warned Mr. Bell, when assigning 
him temporarily to the class, not to read or use matter that might 
fairly offend any of its members. “Mr. Bell,” he added, “evi 
dently innocently read something that he should not have read 

School Commissioner Ranger emphasized the same point in 
speaking of the protest of the Catholic girls: “The whole au 
thority of the school stands on this basis, that every teacher shal! 
have careful consideration of the religious convictions of al] the 
students and that there shall be permitted no offensive referenc: 
to what these conditions imply.” Commissioner Ranger wa: 
kind enough to concede that the Jesuits’ teaching system an 
methods had merits and that these merits should be emphasized 
“There are plenty of writers,’ he added, “who write foolis} 
things and it is these foolish things we do not desire to have 
touched upon.” 





For a whole week in mid-March there was held in St. Louis a 
“Religious Education Convention,” most of the delegates presen 
being preachers engaged in the work of education, From Chair 
man Kirkland, who presided, down to the least in the body came 
strange confessions that must have saddened those of their co 
religionists who have a lingering regard for the old teachings 
The lapse from the supernatural was admitted, and the cause of 
the lapse was conceded to be the non-religious character of 
school training once forcefully advocated by practically all save 
those of the Catholic Church. One minister avowed that the 
fear of God is no more in the hearts of the people. Religion, he 
affirmed, is now comprised in three words: Respectability, polite 
ness and culture. The present system of education is all wrong 
it was declared, and if the situation is to be saved we must 
return to the old ways in which moral and religious education wa: 
not forgotten. Even the Sunday schools—nay, even the reading 
of the Bible was not a satisfactory preventive remedy for the 
evil conditions. All this amazes one who has in mind the details 
of a long, long conflict waged without a helpful word from non 
Catholic leaders by the Church of God for the religious training 
of her children, No wonder Father Phelan, of the Western 
Watchman, has little sympathy with the preachers gathered in 
St. Louis and with their late-day turning to better thoughts 
“What the Convention of Religious Educators admits to-day,’ 
he says, “the Church declared four hundred years ago. When 
Luther and his followers put the Bible in the place of the Church 
the Pope said, it will be a witness against you and prove your 
undoing. The Church said, I am the mouthpiece of the Word 
of God and the sole interpreter of the Bible. Accept the Bible 
for it contains the Word of God, but listen while I teach from it: 
meaning. The Bible must be read with reverence and under the 
guidance of a divinely appointed teacher; ‘Private Judgment 
and ‘private interpretation of the Scriptures’ are the banners of 
Lucifer, and his hosts are marshalled under it. The Church told 
the self-commissioned preachers of the sixteenth and succeeding 
centuries that they were without a mission, and were deceiving 
the world. She spoke out loud enough to be heard to the ends 
of the earth: but it took the stupid world four hundred years 





to understand what she said. And their disillusion comes from 
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eachers and guides: From one end of the earth to 


icir own 
h ther the discredited teachers of the Reformation cry out 
Erravimus: stulte egimus We have blundered and made fools 
urselve M. J. O’C. | 
ECONOMICS 
Saltpeti the common name for nitrate of potash, In | 
Iden days it came chiefly from the East Indies, to be used in | 


making gunpowder; but as the demand grew with the multi- | 
plication of firearms in the wars of the seventeenth and eigh 
eenth centuries, the Indian supply began to be supplemented | 
ith artificial saltpetre. The substance is produced naturally | 
of | 

| 

| 


hen nitrogenous matter decays in the air in presence 


votash. The old artificial method imitated this with heaps 


| 
decaying animal matter mixed with ashes, lime, etc., and 
nitrates thus obtained were mixed with potash solutions 
ind the potash salts were separated by crystallization. 
The saltpetre supply was a serious matter for Napoleon. | 
th England as an enemy he was cut off from the Indian | 


ith 

irticle. He kept the artificial “nitraries” at work, and went 
\ further. When saltpetre is formed naturally it is dis 
lved by the rain and carried down into the soil. Hence 
he method of obtaining it in India was to reverse the process, 
» wash the impregnated soil and to evaporate the washings. 
t occurred to chemists that the soil of cellars, yards 


such like places would be a likely place for saltpetre; and so 
Napoleon had these exploited and obtained no little saltpetre 
rom tl to 


is fatal to his own hopes as to the thousands of unfortunate 


| 
and | 
| 


1em to enable him carry out his ambitious plans, 


that perished on each of the fields of his glory. 


The discovery of the great deposits of Chili saltpetre, ni- | 
rate of soda, changed the artificial method of obtaining 
saltpetre [They gave the general alkali nitrate which for- 
nerly had come from the nitraries; but as only the potash 
iitrate was suitable for gunpowder, the potash supply became 
the problem. Of that certain springs in Germany rich in 
potash compounds have long been the chief source. 


[he introduction of high explosives has made potash some- 
for the arts of war: the increase and the 
found 


what less necessary 


levelopment of the arts of peace, nevertheless, have 
new uses for it. Tariff disputes with Germany have, as our 
readers know, created for the United States the potash prob- 


it difficult for manufac- 


American 
It occurred, 


lem, as Germany makes 

rers to obtain what they need of this article 
therefore, to the Government that potash ought 
somewhere within the wide limits of this country, and so it 


to exist 


t the Department of Agriculture and the Geological Survey 
to look for it. The search has apparently been successful. 
Potash has been found in the great State that has given us 
so many good things, California. In Southern California, 
stretching out to the Nevada line, is the Mojave desert, of 
which the greater part was once the bed of an inland sea 

w represented by a few drying up saline lakes. Of these 
Borax or Searles Lake is best known as the source of the 
supply of borax. The brine of this lake and of wells in its 
neighborhood have now been found to contain nearly seven 


cent. of potash in solution, and it appears that the brine- 
ited deposit covers at least eleven square miles and has 
This represents at least four mil- 


per 


re 
le 


Satu 
a depth of some sixty feet. 
lion tons of potash and very probably more than ten million 
tons, a quantity that would supply the demand for some thirty 
There is no reason to suppose that the deposits are 
confined to this area. On the contrary, the nature of the 
country would lead one to look for others. Moreover, the 
heat of the region and the intense dryness of the air makes 


the evaporation of the brine a very easy and expeditious 
H. W. 


years. 





process. 





PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 


The address of his Eminence Cardinal Gibbons at the instala- 
tion of the Rt. Rev. Denis J. O’Connell as Bishop of Richmond, 
Va., on March 19, was a peculiarly happy one. The Cardinal re- 
viewed briefly the career of the younger prelate, for whom he has 
always felt the affection of a father, and welcomed him to the 
territory which was the scene of the early missionary labors of 
his Eminence and the new Bishop, Cardinal Gibbons spoke as 
follows: 

“This is a happy and auspicious day for the diocese of Rich- 
mond, and | offer to you all—the newly-elected bishop, clergy and 
people—my heartfelt congratulations. It is very rare that a 
bishop is elected to a diocese with so exceptional an approval and 
concurrence on the part of the bishops, the clergy and the laity 
as on the present occasion, Your bishop is the unanimous choice 
of the prelates of this ecclesiastical province: he is practically the 
unanimous choice of the clergy who were entitled to vote. And 
I have no doubt that the bishops and clergy represent the voice 
of the faithful of this diocese, If you, my brethren, had the se- 
lection of your bishop, I am persuaded that all of you who have 
known Rt. Rev. D. J. O’Connell would have named him as your 
spiritual ruler. Like the people assembled in the Church of 
Milan, who suddenly cried out, ‘Let Ambrose be our bishop!’ 
you would have exclaimed: ‘Let Denis J. O'Connell be placed 
over us!’ 

“Your bishop appears before you to-day not as a stranger 
whose ability and availability are to be put to the test, but he 
stands before you as an old friend with his familiar face, as an 
elder brother whose merits have been tried and approved by 
bishops, clergy and people. 

“By a remarkable coincidence, the arrival of your bishop in this 
diocese as a young priest, in 1877, fresh from the Eternal City, 
with the Holy Father’s benediction upon him, was contempora- 
neous with my departure from Richmond to assume the new 
duties devolving on me in the metropolitan See of Baltimore, so 
that the parishioners assembled almost on the same day to wel- 
come and to speed the parting guest.’ 

“During the last thirty-five years your bishop has filled many 
varied and important posts with credit to himself and with honor 
to the Church of God. For six years after his arrival here he 
labored zealously and fruitfully in this diocese on missionary 
duties, during which time he endeared himself to the clergy and 
people, who learned to appreciate his sterling merits, In 1883, 
by the invitation of His Holiness, Leo XIII, I repaired to Rome 
with the other archbishops of the United States to perform some 
preliminary work in preparation for the Plenary Council of Bal- 
timore, and I selected then Dr. O’Connell as my secretary and 
companion, I shall always hold in grateful remembrance the 
singlertess of purpose and the untiring zeal with which he dis- 

charged the delicate and assigned to him. 
During the Council he performed the duties of one of its theo- 


arduous mission 
logians. 

“Soon after the Council he was elected Rector of the Ameri- 
can College in Rome, and the presence in the sanctuary to-day 
of so many of the former alumni of the College attests the es- 
teem and affection in which he is held by his former pupils and 
schoolmates of that institution. Then, after an interval of some 
years, he was chosen as Rector of the Catholic University in 
Washington, where he has left the impress of his administrative 
ability. He was subsequently appointed auxiliary bishop to his 
Grace of San Francisco. And in the providence of God, had he 
remained in that city and had he survived the venerable arch- 
bishop, whom may God long preserve, he would, in all probability, 
have succeeded him as Archbishop of San Francisco. 

“And now, my dear friend, after many trials and vicissitudes 
and labors, endured for God and the Holy Church, you return 
as a weary pilgrim father to the first scenes of your missionary 
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life, and you are welcomed once more by your children in the 
faith, who receive you with open arms. You return to your first 
love. Like Ulysses, who, after many wanderings in foreign parts 
and after many adventures by land and sea, returned at last to 
his cherished Ithaca and to his beloved Penelope, so do you come 
back to this beautiful queen—Richmond—that sits in regal splen- 
dor enthroned on the banks of the James, She comes to greet 
you with her attendant suite. And she has cast off her weeds 
of mourning, and she is decked out in garments of joy to meet 
you and to take you to her heart. May your nuptials with your 
spiritual bride be happy and fruitful, 

“And knowing you as | do, I am sure you will adorn the altar 
by your faith and piety and the pulpit by your solid eloquence. 
And you will adorn the drawing-room and public hall by your 
varied accomplishments, so that not only will your children be 
proud of you, but Virginia herself, this grand old State, the Old 
Dominion, the mother of statesmen and Presidents, who has 
always set her face against the new-fangled political heresies 
of the day; Virginia, I say, without distinction of faith, will wel- 
come you not only as an enlightened churchman but also as a 
patriotic citizen who will take an active interest in the welfare 
and prosperity of the Commonwealth. May your reign be pros- 
perous.” 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


There are 15,015,569 Catholics in continental United States 
aecording to the 1912 edition of “The Official Catholic Directory,” 
published by P. J. Kenedy & Sons, of Barclay street, New York, 
an increase of 396,808 souls over the figures of the preceding 
years total, This 15,015,569 does not deduct 15 per cent. for 
children and infants, as was done by the Government in its Cen- 
sus of 1906-09, and which is invariably done by Protestant statis- 
tictans when quoting the number of Catholics. The Catholic 
population ten years ago was 10,976,757, and compared with the 
present total of 15,015,569 shows a gain of 4,038,812 for the 
decade. 

Not only has there been a gain in the number of souls, but 
there has also been an increase in the number of Catholic clergy- 
men, in the number of churches, schools, academies and chari- 
table institutions during the past year, There are 17,491 priests 
now in the United States. Of these 4,495 are members of religious 
orders. This figure shows a gain of 407 priests. Four hundred 
and seventy-eight additional churches are recorded, and the 
general summary shows that at the beginning of this year there 
were 13,939 Catholic churches. Of these 9,256 have resident 
priests, the other 4,683 being mission churches, that is, attended 
from neighboring parishes. 

There are at present seventeen archbishops in the United 
States, each of the fourteen archiepiscopal sees being occupied. 
Three archbishops are cardinals, and three are titular archbishops, 
Bonzano, Keane and Spalding. There are only two vacancies in 
the 84 bishoprics of the country, the new dioceses of Kearney, 
Neb., and of Corpus Christi, Texas, the latter formerly the 
Vicariate of Brownsville. All told there are 101 bishops in con- 
tinental United States, seventeen of these being coadjutor and 
auxiliary bishops, In addition there are two arch-abbots and fif- 
teen abbots, 

Eighty-three seminaries are located in various parts of the 
country, with 6,000 students. There are 229 colleges for boys 
and 701 academies for girls, and more students in the 229 colleges 
for boys than there are in the 701 academies for girls. In 5,119 
parishes schools are open, with an attendance of 1,333,786. Be- 
sides the parochial schools there are 289 orphan asylums, in 
which 47,111 orphans are taken care of. Counting the children 
in parochial schools, the number of young ladies and young men 
in academies and colleges, and including the orphans and children 








in other charitable institutions, there are under Catholic care in 
the United States 1,540,049 young people. The twenty-five 
States having the largest number of Catholics rank as fol- 
lows: 1, New York, 2,778,076; 2, Pennsylvania, 1,616,920; 3, 
Illinois, 1,447,400; 4, Massachusetts, 1,381,212; 5, Ohio, 745,271; 
6, Louisiana, 583,000; 7, Wisconsin, 556,703; 8, Michigan, 554,- 
320; 9, New Jersey, 502,000; 10, Missouri, 455,000; 11, Minnesota, 
447,280; 12, Connecticut, 412,973; 13, California, 399,500; 14, 
Texas, 300,917; 15, Iowa, 261,625; 16, Maryland, 260,000; 17, 
Rhode Island, 255,000; 18, Indiana, 227,695; 19, Kentucky, 
158,915; 20, New Mexico, 140,573; 21, Nebraska, 130,755; 22, 
New Hampshire, 126,034; 23, Maine, 123,547; 24, Kansas, 121,- 
000; 25, Colorado, 105,000. 

The 1912 edition contains information that has not ap- 
peared in previous Directories. During the year this publica- 
tion was acquired by P. J. Kenedy & Sons, of 44 Barclay 
street, one of the oldest Catholic publishing houses in the 
United States. 


By a munificent gift of $5,000 Cardinal Farley has proved his 
interest and shown his confidence in the new Seminary for 
Foreign Missions, now being organized at Hawthorne, N, Y. 
This Seminary, the first of its kind in the United States, is the 
result of the action taken by the hierarchy last Spring, when the 
Rev. James A. Walsh, editor of The Field Afar, and Rev. 
Thomas F. Price, then editor of Truth, were authorized to pre- 
sent the idea to Pope Pius X and the Congregation of Propa- 
ganda. Cardinal Farley’s burse is the first presented to the new 
Seminary, and it will be named for the donor. It is also reported 
that among the first students who have applied for admission 
next September are two from the Cathedral College, New York, 
which prepares young men for the Diocesan Seminary at Dun- 
woodie. While Cardinal Farley needs priests for his own great 
diocese, he has expressed not only a willingness but the hope 
that several young aspirants shall offer their lives for the world- 


wide mission. 


SCIENCE 


Press despatches of earthquakes would be more important 
and interesting if, besides giving the distances from the 
epicentre, they gave also the exact location. Such would be 
possible if the observer at any station could learn the ele- 
ments of the quake as ascertained at two other observatories 
widely separated. To obtain this, the German seismological 
observatories are to use wireless telegraphy. Hitherto they 
have depended upon the announcements sent out by the 
Central Telegraph Office in Berlin, either by telegraph or by 
telephone, which are often subject to delay. As electric 
waves travel with the velocity of light, data sent by wireless 
will be received instantaneously. Observatories equipped 
with wireless have also the advantage of receiving the time 
signals distributed by the coast stations. 

* 7 * 

Telephone subscribers of Hamburg may hereafter have the 
correct time of the day to a second for the mere calling. 
The time-piece of the Hamburg Astronomical Observatory 
has been provided with a mechanism whereby it is put on the 
line of the telephone system. From the fifty-fifth to the six- 
tieth second of each minute the arrangement transmits 4 
musical signal, followed by a phonographic announcement 
of the minute. The signals are passed on from the central 
office to the sub-stations. The subscriber who wants to know 
the time, calls up central, says the word “time,” and is them 
put in connection with the official clock. 

F. Tonporr, §.J. 
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OBITUARY 
Antony Boven, S.J., died in Grand Coteau, La., March 
26, after having labored continuously for the negroes of that 
listrict for nearly half a century. Born in Switzerland in 1831, 
ind educated for the secular priesthood, he entered the Society 
f Jesus in 1858, and having been appointed assistant in the Grand 
eau parish of the New Orleans Province, made the care of 
red people his special charge, and so continued without 
nterruption until within a few weeks of his death in his eighty- 
rst year Though many of the negroes were seduced from the 
itholic Church in other parts of Louisiana after the Civil War, 
ere were no defections in Grand Coteau, and Father Boven 
ild say: “Of those Thou hast given me I have lost not one.” 
He iducted classes in every part of the country districts, or 
ranized various sodalities and, with the aid of schools conducted 
xy the Religieus of the Sacred Heart, made his numerous col- 
ered parishioners models to their white neighbors in religious 
cnowledge and fidelity; and for many years the parish has been 
ruitful in vocations to the Colored Sisterhood. Father Boven 
raversed his extensive district incessantly He knew all his 
scople by name, with all their circumstances, but he never went 
»f it in his half a century of service except on the occa- 
sion of his golden jubilee, and then only in obedience to the 
wder of his superiors. He was remarkable for child-like sim- 
icity and humility, unfailing cheerfulness, and untiring zeal 

He had been just preceded in the same house by an 
ther remarkable octogenarian, Father John Montillot, who 
remained in active service until early in March, when he died, 


m his eighty-seventh vear and the sixty-eighth of his religious 
lite 
trator, filled the office of president and vice-president of Grand 


He had been noted as a professor, preacher and adminis- 


oteau and Springhill Colleges, and held many other positions 
»f authority. Born and educated in Frarce, he spoke and wrote 
nglish with force and elegance, and his mastery of both lan- 


yuages, with his high character and acquirements, enabled him to 


exercise much influence over the French and English-speaking 
people of the State. Stricken with paralysis in 1892, he was com- 
pletely cured during.a novena made to St. Francis Xavier for 


hat purne 















































































LETTER 


History 


TO THE EDITOR 


Courses AT HARVARD. 


ditor of AMERICA 

Th nark attributed by me to Professor Merriman, in an 
urticl “Catholic Students at Harvard,” namely that “A 
ireful study of the Jesuit Order in history will show that its 

| mott Ithough a Jesuit himself would never admit ‘it—is 
rhe end justifies the means,’” has been called in question by th: 
profess He claims—if I understand correctly—to have stated 
that idea o1 as an opinion held by some—and unjustly held 

| not as his personal opinion. In order to avoid any misunder 
standing, | wish to make it plain that the remarks I have at 


tributed ‘to the professor are in his precise phraseology, but 
summary of his statements as | 


them at the 


ire quoted by me as a concis¢ 


distinctly remembered article 
When the accu 
; 


into doubt, | examined the note-books of five students who took 
the half course at the 


time of writing the 
acy of my memory in this particular was called 
time as myself. Under the general 


Sanit 


head of the reasons for the success of the Jesuits in the counter 


reformation movement, | find the fourth reason given, respec 
tively, as follows, in the five notebooks 
1) The end justifies the means—although Jesuits would not 


have admitted this 


‘(4) Their principle that the end justifies the means.” 


“(4) ‘The end justifies the means.’ Crime if benefit to Cath 
Church.” 

“(4) The ‘end justifies the means’ describes their actions but 
they would not admit same.” 


“(4) ‘End justifies means’—their motto.” 
| think this should make sufficiently plain that whatever was 
the wording and shade of meaning actually given to the state 


ment, it was interpreted by several others—by all -whose note 


books I have as yet examined—as being sufficiently substantial 
to put down as a fact. Although I do not claim my summary 
of Professor Merriman’s remark to have been correct, nor do | 


claim that he gave it as his persenal opinion, still I think I may 
as showing how his remark was inter 
preted by others than myself. Of the students from whose note- 
books I have quoted, none is, as far as I know, a Catholic. This 
removes the likelihood, then, of any attempt on their part to give 
the to Professor Merriman, al 
though, on the other hand, they may have been desirous of re 
I am strongly inclined t 


justly claim these notes 


words a meaning unfavorable 
cording something against the Jesuits 
doubt the latter possibility, however, since the note-books are 
so uniform in their interpretation of the statement’as being a 
well enough established fact to give as one of the reasons for 
the Jesuits’ success. Mr. Merriman reaffirms most positively his 
opinion that the Jesuits have done a great deal of good in the 
world, and a great deal of harm, such as inciting to assassination 

Mr that is willing to substi 
tute another book in the place of the unfair book of Seebohm, 


Merriman has now stated he 
from which I quoted, if some one can suggest or provide a book 
that fulfills the needs of the course as well as the above men- 
tioned volume. At present he says that he knows of no other 
which covers the period so satisfactorily, for the needs of the 
course, in the same space. I wish to be perfectly just to Pro 
fessor Merriman, and on that account IT hope that you will be so 
kind as to publish this letter. 

P. S.—Since writing this letter | have examined the note-book 
of one of the Catholic students who took Mr. Merriman’s half 
course. The fourth reason for the Jesuits’ success is_noted down 
as follows: 

“(4) The end justifies the means? seems to cover field.” 

In short, although the idea that the end justifies the means as 
a Jesuit principle is open to possible doubt, and denied. by the 
Jesuits themselves, still it seems to describe. their actiens. 
Ricaarp DANA SKINNER. 








